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The Personal Reflection of a Project Director 

By Don MacMaster 
Workplace Partnership Director 
Alpena Community College 
Alpena, MI 

Alpena Community College has been part of the National 
Workplace Literacy Program since 1991 and was recently 
awarded funding under the current three-year cycle. We 
have learned a great deal these past 36 months and look 
forward to learning a great deal more in the next three 
years. A few of the lessons that stand out: (1) meeting 
learner demand creates more demand among learners; (2) 
assessment and evaluation need to be customized to be 
meaningful; (3) practical application is key to learner 
satisfaction and success; (4) using computers as part of 
literacy instruction is often as much of a learning process 
for instructional staff as it is for learners; and (5) an 
ongoing communications tool, such as a project newsletter, 
helps to create and sustain a vibrant partnership between 
business, labor, and education provider. 

Our involvement with the National Workplace Literacy 
Program has had significant impact on our community in five 
key areas: (1) workers motivated by learning opportunities 
created by the WPP are now driving change and innovation in 
a number of the companies wa serve; (2) based on positive 
experiences in workplace classes, workers are returning 
to the traditional college setting for further education or 
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(2) 

technical training; (3) the principles of applied academics 
at the core of workplace classes are being internali^ed by 
workplace instructors and taken back to the traditional 
college classroom setting; (4) v/orkers are reporting more 
involvement in family literacy issues, especially as they 
relate to computer learning applications; and (5) businesses 
are reporting productivity gains and bottom-line improvement 
as a result of workplace literacy classes. 

I can't think of a more worthwhile challenge than 
helping to develop the WPP. The men and women who work on 
this project are top-notch professionals; the men and women 
who take classes are top-notch professionals, too. Figuring 
out the best way for these people to share their knowledge 
so that learning takes place is one of the major satisfac- 
tions of the project. We've had a number of highlights dur- 
ing these past 18 months, but none more significant than the 
fact that our business partners stayed with us and workers 
keep requesting new classes. This project is growing and 
thaf^s a credit to everyone involved. 

Looking ahead, I see a number of areas where we can 
improve and develop the project. Our current project has a 
a number of new partners representing a much wider range of 
ovir local economy, and each partner presents us new chall- 
enges and opportunities. We can't sit back and be satisfied 
with making minor adjustments on what we've already done. 
The need is too great, and the time too short. 



Y' /.,- 



October 24, 1994 



Mr. Don MacMaster, Director 
Workplace Partnership Program 
Alpena Community College 
666 Johnson Street 
Alpena, Michigan 49707 

Dear Mr. MacMaster: 

Thank you for the framed aerial photograph of 
Besser Company and the City of Alpena. It 
represents to me a successful collaboration between 
city and company. 

Your role in establishing and maintainii^g a 
mutually beneficial working relationship with Besser 
Company is also deserving of praise. The whole 
community benefits as a result of this joint effort. 

The best of luck as you endeavor to meet the needs 
of business for trained employees. 



JE:gm 
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October 9, 1994 



Mr. Don McMaster 
Alpena Community college 
666 Johnson Street 
Alpena, Michigan 49707 

Dear Don: 



I'h^.^ l^"" f,°^ taking time from your busy schedule to talk with me 
SnpcrtunTtvTn^}""" Partnership program. I appreciated having an 
opportunity to learn more about this valuable program and to talk 
with students who participated in it. Based on what I s^w and 
heard during my visit to Besser Corporation, I believe you cffe^a 
valuable opportunity for area businesses and workers. 

You and the Workplace Partnership instructors must be very Proud to 
AsTundfrsttfdir'i"" training opportunity to Alpena's' w'or'k7orce? 
cLmunicltlon ^..Vh P^°g^^"l Participants learn much more than just 
communication, ^^ath or reading skills. From the personal stories 
i heard, it seems that your program teaches valuable life lessons 

a?e"iist a fe:Tf^;h"'r''".%P"°^'""' ^^^"i'^^' '^^^^^^^ self ^^teem 
are ^ust a few of the benefits I observed. 



fitt""' •Ik^'"^ ^""^ please extend my thanks to all the people who 

work with you on this valuable program. I wish you the best o? 
luck as you continue to help local businesses and "Seir employees 



Sincerely, 



Kate carr ^t^^^ • 
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WORKPLACE PARTNERSHIP RETOOLS 
FOR SECOND ROUND 



The second round of 
the f eder a 1 ly- f unded 
Workplace Partnership 
Project (WPP) began 
April 1. For the next 
fourteen months, the WPP 
team will continue to 
work on improving basic 
skills in the workplace 
by creating and 
delivering math, 
reading, communications , 
problem-solving and 
decision-making classes 
on site with business 
partners such as Besser 
Company, Baker 
Enterprises , Fletcher 
Paper Company, and Tawas 
Plating and Powder 
Company • 

The first WWP ended 
January 31. Based on 
progress the first team 
made on working through 
the thorny issues of 
assessment, evaluation 
and curriculum 
development, the WPP was 
funded a second time by 
the Department of Edu-- 
cation in Washington. 
Only a handful of the 
research and development 
projects funded 
nationwide were deemed 
worthy of refunding; the 
WPP is the only such 
project in Michigan. 

O A major issue facing 



all workplace literacy 
projects is figuring out 
a way to measure gains, 
either in improved 
worker performance or in 
product quality. Little 
reliable data has been 
generated in this area 
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Don MacHaster 
Workplace lartnership 
Director 



and experts are 
concerned that funding 
for research in this 
promising new field will 
eventually dry up if 
improvement can ' t be 
shown on the bottom 
line. 

So the WPP has two 
main goals this time 
around: the first is to 
continue delivering 



quality instruction to 
adult learners in the 
workplace; the second is 
to figure out a way to 
quantify the impact of 
what we do beyond test 
scores and attitude 
surveys . Like the 

workers in the 
businesses we serve, we 
always have to strive to 



get better, 
forget that 
learners, too. 



We can't 
we • re 



National Recognition 
for WPP 



WPP Director Don 
MacMaster recently 
received notification 
that an article he wrote 
on the perils and 
pleasures of teaching 
communications in the 
workplace will be 
published in the 
September issue of 
Lifelong Learning^ the 
magazine of the American 
Association for Adult 
and Continuing Education 
(AAACE) . 

The AAACE is the 
professional 
organization of adult 
educators nationwide. 



Education Grants Provide Literacy SIcills For Workers 

(From the United States Department of Education) 



The U.S. Department of 
Education recently 
announced the award of 
$21.3 million to support 
54 workplace literacy 
projects designed to 
help workers retool 
their literacy skills 
and keep pace with 
changing work demands. 

"These efforts show 
what can be done to 
achieve the fifth 
national education goal 
of having every adult 
American possess the 
knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in 
a global economy," said 
U.S. Secretary of 
Education Richard W. 
Riley. 

"Education must be 
viewed as a lifelong 
activity. Through 
partnerships between 
education institutions 
and business and labor , 
we see an evolving model 
of how workers can 
acquire the critical new 
skills essential in our 
competitive 
international economy. " 

Now in its fifth year, 
the National Workplace 
Literacy Program 
provides grants to 
partnerships invplving 
at least one educational 
institution and one 
business or labor 
organization, though 
most projects consist of 
several partners in each 
category. 



Partners work together 
to provide literacy, ESL 
(English-as-a-second 
language) , computation, 
problem-solving and 
other skills needed by 
workers to adapt to 
changing requirements 
for their current 
positions or to advance 
in their careers. 




Dr. Rich Lessard 



WPP Breaks Ground 
With New Partner 

Recently an oppor- 
tunity was presented to 
the WPP disguised as a 
challenge. A new part- 
ner , Tawas Plating and 
Powder Company, had some 
significant comraunica-- 
tions barriers that had 
been building over time 
and were affecting 
morale and production . 
Company President Kevin 
Jungquist . a young and 
progressive manager 



More than 28,250 
workers employed in a 
broad range of 
occupational fields — 
manufacturing, hospital 
and health care, 
hospitality, 
construction, and food 
processing — will be 
served this year. 



trying to break down 
these barriers, opted to 
try the communications 
class offered by the 
Workplace Partnership. 

While working on basic 
skills such as writing 
and listening, the pilot 
group focused on gen- 
erating a list of ideas 
for quality improvements 
which they presented to 
Jungquist on the last 
day of class. 

Looking over their 
list, Jungquist praised 
the group for the way 
they'd worked together. 

"That's exactly what I 
wanted to see come from 
this course," he said. 
"Should we keep going 
with another group?" 

"Absolutely, " they 
replied. 

Dr. Rich Lessard took 
over with the second 
group and has been 
making impressive gains 
in the area of problem- 
solving. Read about 
their work in the next 
issue of The Workplace. 




The ACC - Penn State 
Connection 

The Pennsylvania State 
University Institute for 
the Study of Adult 
Literacy will again be 
the evaluators of our 
workplace project. 

Under the direction of 
EUi.ice rskov, the 
Institute is one of the 
leading authorities in 
the country on workplace 
education. 

The link with Ms. 
Askov helped bring about 
our involvement in 
Project Lifelong 
Learning, the PBS 
documentary narrated by 
Edwin Newman that aired 
last spring. 

Two members of her 
staff, Barb VanHorn and 
Bernice Sheaf fer, were 
significant contributors 
to the start-up of the 
first workplace project 
and remain friends and 
valuable consultants. 

The Penn State 
connection means 
credibility and 
visibility for the 
Workplace Partnership 
and for Alpena Community 
College. 



Progress Report 



Students Served: 3 5 
(Unduplicated) : 28 

Classes Delivered : 
-Workplace General 

Math 
-Workplace 

Communications 
-Workplace Problem 

Solving 



Janet Fulton 



New WPP Course Offering: 

Reading And Information 
Management 

Are you overwhelmed 
with the deluge of 
information ass.:.ulting 
you daily? 

Do you need to create 
order out of your paper 
chaos? 

Do you want to 
increase your personal 
reading satisfaction and 
effectiveness? 

The Workplace 
Partnership Pro j ect is 
offering a new course to 
meet these needs . 
"R-^ading and Information 
Management" will explore 
strategies to help you: 

1 . Understand your 
particular learning 
style, 

2 . Strengthen your 
reading strategies, 

3. Explore specific 



organizational 
techniques. 

All of these 
strategies will help you 
simplify and then 
organize your reading 
and information 
management needs. 

People learn and 
organize their lives 
dif f erent ly . Because 
this is true, you can 
expect the course to 
include assignments 
leading you in 
individual reading 
selections , reflective 
writing , computer lab 
applications and group 
discussions. Classes 
will be interactive. 
All of these strategies 
are designed to help you 
create order out of your 
chaos . Remember : 

"Organizational 
techniques are the shock 
absorbers of life." 

- S. Felton 



WORKPLACE VOICES 



By Don MacMaster 



During my days as a cub 
reporter, I once had the 
opportunity to interview Sparky 
Anderson, manager of the 
Detroit Tigers • Having grown 
up on a nightly diet of Tigers 
on the radio, I was nervous and 
excited about finally entering 
the inner sanctum, the nerve 
center where all strategy was 
hatched. Anderson was gracious 
and down-to-earth, qualities 
which no doubt have contributed 
to his longevity and success, 
and he set me at ease with one 
of his curiously phrased astute 
observations: "Son, if you 
don't open your mouth, you 
can't eat." 

The white-haired skipper's 
point was well-taken. As a 
journalist, nervous or not, I 
had to ask questions. It was 
my job to engage the man's 
mind . 

A plaque on his office wall 
caught my eye. it read: 
"Every 24 hours, the world 
turns over on somebody who 
thought he was on top of it." 

"What's that mean to you. 
Sparky?" i asked. 

"I'll tell you a little 
secret," he said 
confidentially. "You can't 
ever stop learning. That's 
what it's all about." 

Sparky 's concise definition 
of lifelong learning is the 
basis of our whole approach. 
We believe that learning is 
more process than product, that 
learning how to learn is more 
valuable than a warehouse of 
detail. 



The world changes at a 
blistering pace, challenging us 
to either change with it. or get 
left behind. Nowhere is that 
challenge more evident than in 
the workplace, wherr every day 
men and women discover that 
their old skills, once highly 
valued, are now obsolete. 

We see these men and women in 
our workplace classrooms, plus 
many others who are thriving in 
this competitive work 
environment , and they demand 
more from us than a mastery of 
jargon. Canned curriculum and 
textbook theory does not fly in 
the workplace , nor does hhe 
lecture format. Adults in ^he 
workplace want to know why; 
they want us to respond to 
their needs, not the other way 
around; and they want something 
practical out of their time in 
class they can use either on 
the job or at home. In short, 
they want us to make it real. 

Exploring how this can be 
done more effectively is part 
of the rationale behind this 
newsletter. We plan to publish 
on the last Thursday of every 
month from now until the end of 
September '94, when the second 
workplace grant ends . I'm 
excited about the opportunity 
to use this forum to discuss 
some of the issues that effect 
workplace education. If you 
have any questions, please feel 
free to call me at (517) 356- 
9021 Ext. 344. Or drop a note 
in the ma i 1 . I'm happy to 
address thoughtful commentary. 
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Communications at Tawas Plating: A rebuilding process 



By DR. R.D. LESSARD 

VJhen I first heard about these 
classes and was asked to take 
one, I thought, ^Oh no. 111 have to 
put up with this up-tight old pro- 
fessor who's gonna make assign- 
ments and give us tests and all 
that." I'm glad it wasn't like that 
at all. You listened to us and let us 
work on what we thought wiss 
important. 

(A WPP student) 



proach" in the classes there, 
while the groups created some 
structures which will help im- 
prove communication in the 
plant once the classes are fin- 
ished. In the process of drafting 
the various proposals, we have 
done a great deal of collabora- 
tive writing; in preparing to 



These are kind words; 
they acknowledge what 
we have tried to do at 
Tawas Plating. These 
men once again have 
demonstrated the impor- 
tance of structuring our 
WPP classes to meet the 
students' needs rather 
than following our own 
"hidden agendas." 

We have enjoyed tre- 
mendous support from the peo- 
ple at Tawas Plating. The plant 
is small so the president decided 
to give 85 percent of the em- 
ployees, supervisors and produc- 
tion workers alike, an oppor- 
tunity to enroll. (Probationary 
employees will not be taking 
classes at this time). This level 
of participation may afford us an 
opportrnity to more fully mea- 
sure our impact on a working 
environment. 

We have used the "process ap- 



''Each phase of life requires a different 
{<ind of learning, and at the adult level 
it means closing the gap between 
school and work and creating a seam- 
less and universal system of lifelong 
learning opportunities. 

Richard Riley 
Secretary of Education 
Adult Learning Journal 
July/August 1993 



present ideas to management, the 
men have been called upon to 
find the most effective language 
to use in approaching others 
with changes in the workplace. 

The pilot group stayed on for a 
second session in problem-solv- 
ing, devising **Employee Prog- 
ress Reports" for supervision 
and production workers alike, 
designed to generate more posi- 
tive feedback. The next group 
developed a " Communication 



Flow Chart" to ensure that key 
people are informed of all tech- 
nical changes and mechanical 
adjustments made during the 
workday. Another group pre- 
sented a plan to reinstate **Qua- 
lity Circles," a forum for work- 
ers' ideas on improving plant 
operations. Their model made it 
possible to draw every- 
one into the circles, 
while only tying up a 
few people at any given 
time to keep production 
lines runriing while the 
circles meet. The latest 
group realigned the 
training program in an 
effort to get new work- 
ers off to a better start. 
They intend to help pro- 
d uce a video training 
for new employees. 
By the feedback we are 
getting on an informal basis and 
from our exit surveys, we are 
realizing some positive, albeit 
intangible changes there. It looks 
encouraging, but there is a great 
deal of work for the men to do, 
and the hardest part, sustaining 
the changes they have put in 
place, will have to be done after 
our classes are over. In the most 
practical sense, this could be the 
acid test of our effectiveness 
there. 



Don't overlook educational software 



By JANET FULTON 
Lead Reading Instructor 

Like it or not computers are here 
to stay. The information age de- 
mands some form of computer 
awareness. Each day a new or 
revised product is introduced onto 
the market. The table of contents 
of any computer magazine reveals 
a proliferation of programs. 
Spreadsheets, databases, graphics 
ai*d design, multimedia, project 
managers, utilities, accounting, 
personal information managers, 
programming, word processing 
communications, games, and 
networking programs are among 
the most popular. But don't over- 
look educational software. 

One of the most non-threatening 
and enjoyable ways to begin an 
introduction to computers is 
through educational software 
programs. Learn while you learn 
is the theme in these instances. 
Programs are purchased complete- 
ly designed and fully operational. 
It is easy for any student to turn 
on the computer, load the pro- 
gram, and begin. Each program 
highlights a particular skill that is 
important for students to Piaster. 

The Workplace Partnership 
Project uses both word processing 
and educational software in its 
basic skill course offerings. In 
fact, the partnership saw the true 
benefits of "authorable" software 
when Don MacMaster (former 
Communications Instructor) and 
Janet Fulton (Lead Reading In- 
structor) teamed up to create some 
high interest student materials. 

Don's Communication class 
completed an assignment in which 
each member wrote a personal 
summary of their job at that com- 



pany. At that same company I 
taught a reading class in which I 
wanted to maximize student inter- 
est with good reading methodolo- 
gy. To accomplish this we secured 
permission from the communi- 
cations class to include their writ- 
ing project into the text recon- 
struction computer program "Rhu- 
barb." In '^Rhubarb," die text is 
hidden. The tide of this article, 
for example: 



Don V overlook educanonal 
software 

would read: 

Rhu'b arbRhuba rbRhubarbRh 
ubarbRhu 

Each reading student was fasci- 

(Continued on page 3) 



Survey comments: 

The WPP team recently mailed a foUow-up survey to everyone who took 
workplace classes in the first roimd (September 1991 - December 1992). 
Specifically, we wanted to know if the classes had any long-term impact on 
attitudes toward lifelong learning, community involvement, family issues, or job 
status. Listed below are some replies. 

"I feel I am more confident in my communication and decision makino." 
"I still use trig at work." 

"Pve purchased a new computer and am trying to apply new skills with personal 
bookkeeping," 

"I've become the leader in my department.'' 

"I don't let the unknown scare me as much any more like it used to." 

"Pm beginning to eryoy reading. I used to read only when I had to. Now I read 
for pleasure and fun. I read faster and comprehend more." 

"Tm not as defensive. I try to understand both sides." 

"I was successful at passing the Senior Inspector's test because of math and trig 
skills polished by WPP classes." 

"Fve become more aware of local politics and business sino he WPP reading 
course." 

"I went back to college. Two more classes at ACC and I will have an 
Associates Degree. I wouldn't have gone back to college without the WPP." 

"I have seen the importance of constant learning and how it applies to daily life, 
especially in the workplace. It has given roe the comfort of a good foundation 
to be better able to accomplish my job. Also to accept and adapt to different 
tasks and jobs. 
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A story 
of success 
at Besser Co, 

The safety room upstairs at 
Besser Company is busy this 
afternoon. Four men from De- 
partment 50 are sitting at comput- 
ers, learning the BAMCS (BAY- 
max) system. Tom Ludwiczak, a 
co-worker, is the instructor. 

"Remember," he tells them. 
"You can't hurt the terminal, 
can't hurt the mainframe. If you 
get in trouble, you can always 
shut it off and start over." 

This is timely and supportive 
advice because the men are leery 
of making mistakes. As he gives 
them the command prompts to 
bring up different screens, they 
listen well and take notes. Lud- 
wiczak is animated, thorough, 
clear, informative and know- 
ledgeable — an excellent teacher. 
Like a number of his peers heMl 
have in class over the next few 
weeks, he has taken WPP classes. 

BAMCS is the integrated soft- 




Tom Ludwiczak (standing) teaches the BAMCS computer sys- 
tem to co-workers at Besser Company (from left) George Ead- 
es, Ken Smith, Bob Frantz and Ted Lucas. A CNC boring mill 
operator, Ludwiczak says he enjoys helping the men make the 
link between theory and application by tracking specific items. 

ware system Besser uses through- supervisors or the department 
out the plant. The system tracks 
work in progress, manufacturing 
data base, shop floor controi, and 
inventory con*rol. Though the 
system has been in place two 
years, many workers on the shop 
floor have not learned how to 
access this information; often the 



Educational software 



(Continued from page 2) 



or 

leader have to bring this informa- 
tion up for them. Ludwiczak*s 
hands-on training sessions are 
changing that. 

Watching them work, it*s clear 
that there's a success story un- 
folding here. This is workplace 
education taken to the next level. 
In this small room, v \th the 
sounds of forklifts and luatal and 
country music filtering up from 
the shop floor below, lifelong 
learning is moving from theory to 
practice. 



nated with the process. They 
remained much longer at the 
program solution than before the 
inclusion of the company authored 
materials. We often heard them 
commenting on the voice in which 
a person h^^d written. They paid 
paiticular attention to the vocabu- 
lary trying to think about the 
person who may have written that 
selection. It increased their read- 
ing skills and abilities without 
being laborious and boring. 
O "business computer applications 



are important. We need to learn 
and upgrade our computer literacy 
skills to compete in a changing 
economy. The best introduction 
for many may be through educa- 
tional software. It builds confi- 
dence while it teaches us to mas- 
ter basic skills necessary for 
continued educational develop- 
ment. With a little creativity, time 
and effort, authorable software 
can lead instructors into a new 
world of interesli 
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Progress Report 

Students Served: 50 
(Unduplicated): 43 

Classes Delivered: 

Reading and Information 
Management 

— Workplace General Math 

— Workplace Communi- 
cations 

— Workplace Problem Solv- 
ing 



WORKPLACE VOICES 



By Kevin Jungquist 
President: Tawas Plating Co. 



XTave you ever thought you had the proven- 
'^••'^bial •^tiger by the tair one day just to 
have it turn around and bite you the next? 
Maybe I did not tnily believe I had the "tiger 
by the tail," but I did believe I had a pretty 
good grip on it. One day I noticed my grip 
was slipping and when I had some serious 
conversations with Don MacMaster from Al- 
pena Community College, I realized help was 
needed. He approached me with some ideas 
for in-house continuing education that could 
take place at our facility. We agreed on a time 
frame, but needed to arrive at a consensus on 
the subject matter. 

Surveys were distributed among all the 
company team members to determine what 
their needs were. I assumed computer skills 
and math skills would top the list. They were 
important, however, we heard other voices 
during the survey. Voices telling us of the 
need to re-educate ourselves with respect to 
basic communication skills that would allow 
communication between all facets of our 
organization. Therefore, the decision was 
made to have Don (and later Dr. Richard Les- 
sard) come to our facility to instruct us on 
workplace problem solving. 

Our company had quietly arrived at a junc- 
ture where we needed a majoi overhaul. The 
extreme pressures to compete in a global 
economy, reduce the cost to our customer 
while accelerating qualitj' standards and stay- 
ing ahead of today's strict environmental laws 
had suddenly meant we were too busy to 
communicate with each other. We were taking 
each other for granted. We assumed every- 
body else in the organization explicitly under- 
stood the pressures each of us were under and 
we became angry and frustrated when team 



members did not act as we saw fit, "Just in 
time" inventories meant that our customer's 
sudden rise in production or dwindling inven- 
tory^ quickly became our problem. Our man- 
agement turned around and handed that "prob- 
lem" to the produaion workers. But, whom 
did production have to hand it to? Each other? 
Their families? Management? I believe it was 
a mix of all three. If the company was viewed 
from the outside, it appeared to be flourishing. 
Deliveries were made on time to our custom- 
ers and the quality of the work was second to 
none. On the inside a gap in communication 
was expanding, frustration was high and 
morale was low. 

The classes are a tremendous success with 
management and production participating and 
working together. Each has learned that others 
have a voice that needs to be hea'-i and that 
their concerns and ideas are imi ^ cant. If we 
can tap into the concept of cooperative think- 
ing, the possibilities are endless. We extin- 
guish the flame of this type of communication, 
and we have lost one of our most valuable 
assets. We can not survive in today's economy 
as a divided work force. If we continue to 
fight each other, we have nothing left in 
ourselves to fight the real "enemy" — our 
competition. 

By evaluating the obvious indicators in any 
business we should be able to quantify the 
success of this training. I am very confident 
that the results will be exciting. All the 
achievements, which are numerous, made by 
these classes are bom of the input by each 
class member, Don MacMaster, Dr. Lessard, 
Alpena Community College and the govern- 
mental agencies that provided the funding. 

Thank you for helping us! 
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A Cyclone passes through Baker Enterprises 

They did 



By DON MacMASTER 
WPP Director 

During a recent plant tour of Bak- 
er Enterprises, a visitor asked Tom 
Neumann, General Manager of 
Baker, if he saw any tangible mea- 
sure of improvement in his work- 
force due to Baker*s participation in 
WPP math classes, 

"Right over there," Neumann 
says, pointing toward a work team 
finishing construction on a massive 
industrial dust collector called a 
Cyclone. 

**Before we got involved in work- 
place classes, the men wouldn't 
have been able to do that job on 
their own. I would've had to calcu- 
late all the angles for them. But now 
that a fair number of them have had 
trig and learned how to use the 
scientific calculator, they can go 
ahead and figure the angles them- 
selves.'' 

The dust collector stands at least 
twenty feet above the shop floor, 
stabilized at the base by an intricate 
lattice of iron bracework. Using 
• applied trig — the men call it "shop 
math" — that they learned in 
Kendall Sumerix's WPP math class- 
es, the men calculated the taper in 
the body, the length of the legs, and 
the compound mitres where the legs 
and body meet. Peering up at them 
from behind our safety goggles, we 
can see the men are nearly done; 
this Cyclone will be shipped tomor- 
row. 

Pride in the men and the progress 
^j*"^y've made comes through as 



Neumann bottom-lines it: 
this job on their own." 

Baker's involvement in ±e WPP 
began early in 1992 when Neumann 
and Kendall Sumerix, the WPP 
math instructor, sat down to assess 
the needs of the Baker workforce 
and develop a curriculum to specifi- 
cally address those needs — metric 
conversions, right angle trig, scien- 
tific calculators, 
areas and volumes, 
applied algebra, 
and plane geome- 
try. 

"Used to be," 
Neumann jokes, 
"that when I men- 
tioned the work pi, 
the men would ask 
what kind. I think 
we're beyond that 
now." 

Neumann has 
proven to be an 
ideal business part- 
ner. A straight- 
shooter with a lot 
of credibility in the 
shop, he knows 
what he wants to 
get out of the 
project and he has 
realistic expec- 
tations for how 
quickly it can be 
done. Workplace 
education is part of 
an ongoing plan, 
he says, to help his 
workers acquire the 



skills that will ke-jp them employed 
as Baker\s business continues to ex- 
pand and diversify. 

"I can't give you any hard num- 
bers yet," Neumann says, returning 
to the original question. "But I've 
seen some definite improvement. 
I'd say there's probably five of them 
now who don't need their work 
checked anymore." 




Joel Suszek, sheet metal worker A class, gazes up at 
the bottom half of a Cyclone. The top half is at left. 
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Dn Eunice Askov (above) of Penn 
State University reviews the grant 
with WPP Director Don MacMaster 

Penn State 
visits ACC 

Dr. Eunice Askov, Director of the 
Institute for the Study of Adult Litera- 
cy at Penn State University, recently 
visited Alpena to take a look at the 
WPP. 

A nationally recognized author and 
researcher in the field of adult and 
workplace literacy, Dr. Askov looked 
specifically at methods of evaluating 
the impact of workplace classes on a 
workplace, data gathering methodolo- 
gies, needs assessment, portfolio as- 
sessment, and documentation issues. 

As outside evaluator and consultant, 
Dr. Askov* s counsel will help us 
improve the project. If we get refiind- 
ed, a share of the credit must go to 
her. 

Progress Report 



Students Served: 
(Unduplrcated): 



90 
81 



Classes Delivered: 

— Workplace Trigonometry 

— Workplace Writino 

— Readino and Information 
Management 

— Workplace General Math 

~ Workplace Communications 

— Workplace Problem Solving 



Survey comments 

The WPP team recently mailed a follow-up survey to everyone who took 
workplace classes in the first round (September 1991 - December 1992) 
Specifically, we wanted to know if the classes had any long-term impact on 
attitudes toward lifelong learning, community involvement, family issues, or job 
status. Last month we printed some of the responses to the survey. Below is a 
continuation of that list. 

««« ««« ««« 

"Math helps me on the job and now other workers come to me for help." 

"When I have trig problems to do, I just go ahead and figure out the angles. 
Before I had to wait for engineering." 

"It showed me even at my age, I can still handle a classroom situation." 

"It seems easier to learn now than it did when I had these classes in high school 
Mostly because I want to learn them now, as before I felt it had no impact on 
the real world." --t^ 

"Keadall Sumerix taught this old bird more than math. He taught me that Vm 
not too old to learn." 

"I took a class on workplace reading CNC. Since then I got a job on a CNC 
machine. The reading class was gieat. I still use some of the skills I learned." 

"More deference (is being) given to my opinions by others in my life " 

"I can still hear words that I studied in Reading class." 

"I feel my writing skills have improved greatly. Style, content, punctuation all 
have improved." 

"I'm more confident when I speak publicly." 

"I try to understand both sides of the story ~ try not to jump to conclusions or 
assume as much." 

"The class enhanced my reading speed and in turn has enhanced my ability to 
absorb mformation on a daily basis." 

"I believe it made me a better employee, knowing the company I work for cares 
enough to help educate me." 

««« ««« ««« 

The survey summary points out that 56 percent of the respondents ftjrthered 
their education since their first WPP class, 76 perx:ent said it was the WPP that 
encouraged them to continue their education. 37 percent find Uiemseives helping 
their children more with homework and 42 percent are reading or writing more 
Also 60 percent are more comfortable operating computers. 35 perx:ent have 
purchased computers and 65 percent said they have enjoyed salary increases 
promotions or new job responsibilities since taking WPP classes. 



Math instructor 
enjoys his role 
in the workplace 

When it comes to teaching in the 
workplace, WPP math instructor 
Kendall Sumerix finds an atmos- 
phere quite different from the Al- 
pena Community College classroom. 
"These people have personal rea- 
sons for attending the class, not only 
for work but because they want to 
know this information, Sumerix 
said. "They go to great lengths to 
get what they want. 

"The workplace gives me a text 
and context which I use for exam- 
ples. I can tailor the math students' 
*need-to-know' and can show how it 
works in terms of their jobs. 
Sumerix, a native of rural Alpena 
County, said he grew up working 
with machines and tools and found 
it wasn't difficult making the transi- 
tion from an academic to the indus- 
trial environment. 
"I see people who probably did not 
succeed in an academic setting who 
are able to succeed in workplace 
classes because it is not all theoreti- 
cal jargon. The material is useful, 
hands on, here's how it works and 
why.** 

Sumerix said every class he teaches 
requires a different set of materials 
and an entirely different set of 
problems. 

"There's no such thing as mathe- 
matics for the workplace. It doesn't 
exist. If I'm able to bring ir^^erial 
down to a level of practical experi- 
ence, then I have a captive audi- 
ence.** 

A member of WPP team since the 
program was first funded, Sumerix 
has taught classes at Besser Compa- 
ny, Fletcher Paper Co., and Baker 
Enterprises, Inc. He has instructed 
classes in physics, physical science, 
chemistry and math since coming to 
ACC four years ago. 

Sumerix shares some of his work- 
place philosophy on page 4. 




Mathematics Instructor Kendall Sumerix explains a problem 



Tawas Plating Revisited 

Dr. Richard Lessard recently finished his fifth WPP communications class at 
Tawas Platmg. About eighty-five percent of the employees - thirty-three men 
- have completed sixteen hours of instruction in collaboration and problem 
solvmg, and feedback from both workers and management has been quite 
positive. We distributed exit surveys asking the men to rate on a scale of 1 - 5 
with five the highest, how they felt about their WPP classroom experience and 
Its potential for application to their personal and professional lives. Here is a 
summary of what the five groups said about their classes: 



On a five point scale, they felt communication in the workplace imp/oved 
an average of 1.31 points, from 1.66 to 2.97. 

~ '^^ credited the communications classes with most of this improvement 
at 4.07 on a five point scale. 

- The men felt that the problem-solvmg projects that they worked on in class 
will be very valuable if instituted by the company — 4.34. 

- Rating the overall impact of the classes on company productivity, the average 
score of ail five groups was 3.59. 

, - They rated the overall impact of the classes on their communication and/or 
problem-solvmg skills outside the workplace slightly higher — 3.69. 
~ They felt more confident in their learning abilities after taking the classes ~ 
4.00. 

~- They felt confident that they could now be a productive and contributing 
member of a group — 4.24. 

- They felt good about how the group helped each other and shared informa- 
tion — 4.5. 

- They felt that the information covered in class was of real, practical value 
to them — 4.59. 

- They felt they had a voice in what took place in class ~ 4.41. 

- They thought Dr. Lessard was organized and helpful — 4.83. 

- They were comfortable askir.g Dr. Lessard questions — 4^7. 

««« 

We thank everyone at Tawas Plating for their support. WeVe seen signs of 
progress m communication and problem solving. With continued cooperation 
we will begin to track key indicators over time as part of a long-terni 
examination of the impact of these classes. 
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WORKPLACE VOICES 

By Kendall Sumerix 
WPP Mathematics Instructor 



CJhop math, as the men call it, is quite a bit 
^different than traditional mathematics. They 
don't use all the intricate little details and 
principles and proofs of v/hat you'd consider 
to be math. Shop math to them is applied 
math. It's how you use ma:h to find an answer 
that will allow you to make a part. They don't 
want or see any need for information that 
doesn't directly apply to what they're doing in 
the shop. 

The first time I taught Trigonometry in the 
workplace, I had somewhat of an idea but I 
still didn't know for sure what we were sup- 
posed to be doing in there. I kept coming back 
to, *What do they need to know?' I ruled out 
algebra because I could've spent sixteen hours 
on algebra and we would've never gotten to 
trigonometry. From my perspective, we could- 
n't teach right angle trigonometry without a 
little geometr>'. So I went back and thought, 
**What do I need to know to teach trigonome- 
try?" You need to know something about a 
triangle, the parts of a triangle, legs, sides, 
how many sides a triangle has most people 
knew that but there were some that didn t. So 
I went back and we talked about triangles, 
angles, and how the sum of the angles of a 
triangle are 180 degrees. And then we drew 
some iriangles. And tiiat was the first day of 
regular class instruction. 

The second time we met, we talked about the 
Pythagorean Theorem, which means that we 
had to lay out the tlieorem and explain how it 
came about and why it worked for right trian- 
gles. When they saw that it enables us to take 
two sides and find the third measurement, that 
was great. Suddenly these people were turned 
on because they were making significant gains 
— things they could apply. And yet, initially 



I felt bad, like I was cheating them. Or cheat- 
ing the system. Or the college. Or somebody. 
I felt a little bit guilty because I thought this is 
not the way it's taught. 

The traditional approach is you grind in 
mathematics and arithmetic. Then you step up 
and teach them all about algebra. Then they've 
got to know all the things about geometry, all 
the proofs, and then you start with trigonome- 
try. I thought, this is backwards. Here I am — 
not teaching all the geometry, hardly teaching 
any algebra, they didn't even know how to 
run the calculator and some of them weren't 
even good at arithmetic. And I was jumping 
into trigonometry. 

But you know, that sparked an enthusiasm in 
the class, the fact that they could do something 
that they could take back and use. Even 
though it was way over their head. And I'll be 
darned if by the end of class everyone could 
do some right angle trigonometry. There was 
only one or two out of the fifteen who you 
would call marginal — they could do some of 
it but not all of it. Everyone else in that class 
could do the right angle trig necessary. 

I've since gotten over the feeling that they're 
missing something. Seeing their progress and 
what they need to know, I really think I'm 
doing them justice. Seeing what they need to 
know to survive and giving them the skills 
they need takes away that anxiety. You just 
come to a point where you say, "I don't care; 
they're learning what they need to know to 
succeed on their job." 

They do come through. Tney will think 
together. They will work together. The harder 
you make it, the more they like it. And if you 
don't challenge their minds and get them 
moving, you're not going anywhere. 
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The Year in Review 




It's been a busy year for the Work- 
place Partnership Project. We Ve learned 
a lot. In this year-end edition, we'd like 
to take the opportunity to share some of 
our project highlights and accomplish- 
ments. 

— WPP instnxtional team has devel- 
oped four new courses based on learner 
need and feedback — Workplace Writ- 
ing Improvement, Workplace Problem 
Solving, Reading and Information 
Management, and Workplace Algebra 
Applications. 

— WPP team has created a monthly 
newsletter called The Workplace, which 
is currently being mailed free of charge 
to all business partners, to every worker 
who's taken WPP classes, to every 
worker who took classes in our first 
WPP project (April 1, 1991 - Jan. 31, 
1993), to our external evaluators at 
Penn State, to Jeanne Williams, Educa- 
tion Secretary Richard Riley, and Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Clinton in Washington, to 
the State Literacy Outreach Center at 
Central Michigan University, to all ACC 
faculty, administration, and Trustees, 
and to other workplace literacy provid- 
ers and experts across the nation, 

— WPP team has developed produc- 
tivity impact studies for each company 
where classes have been taught based on 
input from workers and management as 
well as resource materials such as Evalu- 
ating the Impact of Workplace Literacy 
Programs by PauJ Lloyd and Dr. Larry 
Mikulecky. 

— WPP team has surveyed all learners 
who took classes in the first Workplace 

yr'iect, asking them to assess the long- 
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term impact of their workplace class- 
room experience on lifelong learning, 
family literacy Icisues and job status. 
Results have been tabulated ar<d pub- 
lished in The Workplace. 

WPP team is working with the Penn 
State Institute for the Study of Adult 
Literacy on innovative and effective 
w?ys to using portfol.' o assessment in the 
workplace. 

— WPP team is working with the State 
Literaty Outreach Center at CMU on 
staff and program development through 
the use of two-way interactive video 
link-ups. 

— WPP project director was published 
in the September/October issue oi Adult 
Learning, the magazine of the AAACE 
(American Association for AduJt and 
Contimung Education)^ which is die 



professional organization for adult edu- 
cators nationwide. 

— WPP project director was notified 
by ERIC tiiat the document generated 
at the conclusion of the first Workplace 
project was selected for announcement 
in the September issue of Resources in 
Education. 

— WPP project director has pre- 
sented at three professional confer- 
ences. 

— WPP instructional team, called 
"top-notch" by Dr. Nickie Askov from 
Penn State, continues to develop qual- 
ity functional context curriculum based 
on learner input, emphasizing the pro- 
cess approach to instruction with a 
comprehensive blend of qualitative and 
quantitative measurements. 




Happy Holidays from the Workplace Partnership Project Team, from left: Janet Fulton, 
Ann Schultz, Director Don MocMaster, Richard Lessard and Kendall Sumerix. 




Workers address 
reading objectives 
in the workplace 

Reading plays an important role in 
ta1ay*s **high tech** society, no matter 
what position an employee has in the 
workplace. Janet Fulton, who has spent 
13 years in the field of linguistics and 
literacy, addresses that area as reading 
instructor in the Workplace Partner- 
ship Project (WPP). 

"Everyone from a beginning entry- 
level person in the company to middle 
level and higher management, even 
CEOs, deal with the same problems 
that we all deal with,"* says Fulton 
**They must read faster or more effec- 
tively and know how to process the 
information they get. 

"If you store it (information), how 
can you retrieve this or can you make 
the linkage between storage and re- 
trieval? How much do you have to 
keep in your mind and how much do 
you have to keep as reference material? 
In the teaching of the reading process, 
I can be helping businesses in any part 
of that spectrum, Fulton said. 

Fulton has taught classes both at 
Besser Company and Fletcher Paper 
Co. since joining the WPP team and 
notes that she has faced a different set 
of goals at each location. 

"The beginning classes had all tliose 
different levels, or as many as were 
represented in one class. If I had slower 
readers in the class, I would either 
work in groups so that they would pace 
approximately the same, Fulton said, 
"or I would have additional reading 
exercises for those that were quicker 
readers. Then you weren't embarrass- 
ing anyone while still helping each one 
to remain actively involved. 

"What has been effective recently is 
integrating some (computer) software 
whereby students would read at their 
own pace but for the same amount of 
time. Then the program gives them an 




Reading Instructor Janet Fulton searches through catalogs for computer software that 
could be utilized in teaching future classes in the workplace, (WPP Photo) 
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application for their particular reading 
pace or needs.** 

Fulton said people generally believe 
that you read one word at a time, then 
bridge into sentences and paragraphs. 
"Most have stopped at the sub-vocaliz- 
ing level, which means they can only 
read as fast as they speak but not out 
loud. Their mind is ftmctioning a lot 
faster than they are taking in informa- 
tion so they are not engaged in the 
material . Forcing yourself to read more 
quickly really helps be more focused 
and retain more... We try to increase 
reading speed, not for the sake of 
speed, but for developing comprehen- 
sion.'' 

Fulton identified vocabulary devel- 
opment as one of the roadblocks to 
comprehension. "Ifpeople don't know 
how to actively increase their vocabu- 
lary, they are not going to have the 
framework to read more effectively ..." 

At Besser Co., Fulton said she had 
students bring in shop manuals for the 
company's computer numerically con- 
trolled (CNC) milling machines. "I 
was learning the vocabulary right along 
with them so I had a real feel for what 
it was to work at understanding words 
and concepts." 



Fulton, who resides in Rogers City 
with her husband Sidney, said she is 
glad to see the linkage between busi- 
ness and industry and education. "With 
the demand of the global economy 
becoming a reality, the two need to 
become a partnership and I am really 
happy to be part of that." 

Fulton holds a bachelor's degree in 
speech and communications from the 
University of Oregon. She was an 
English as a Second Language instruc- 
tor at Texas Wesleyan University, has 
taught adult basic education in Fort 
Worth, Texas and had been a coordi- 
nator and instructor for Sunmier Insti- 
tute of Linguistics in Texas and the 
Solomon Islands. She is currently co- 
ordinator for the Alpena County 
Library's adult literacy program. 



Progress Report 




Students Served: 


95 


(Unduplicated): 


86 


New class offering: 




— Workplace algebra 




applications 
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Janet Fulton, WPP reading instructor, demonstrates a reading improvement software 
program to three interested oversite committee members. From left: Ray Merrill and 
Gordon Udell from the Besser Company, Janet Fulton (standing), and Jackie Timm, 
student support services director at A CC. (WPP Photo ) 



The NALS survey: 
A naiion at risk? 

The most important document to 
appear in the field this year was the 
National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS), a five-year study conducted 
by the Educational Testing Service 
for the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. Twenty-six thousand Ameri- 
cans took part in the study, which 
involved performing a series of ap- 
plied literacy tasks and then answer- 
ing a set of background questions on 
their education, work history, read- 
ingpraaices and demographics. "This 
is a wake-up call for every Ameri- 
can," said Education Secretary Riley 
when the report was released on Sep- 
tember 8. 

According to the study, nearly half 
the adults nationwide — or 90 million 
persons aged 16 or older — per- 
formed in the lowest two levels of the 
five levels of literacy defined. Par- 
ticipants in Level 1 were generally 
able to locate the time and place of a 
meeting on a form, total an entry on 
a deposit slip, and identify a piece of 
specific information in a brief news 
article. Participants in Level 2 were 
generally able to calculate the total 
cost of a purchase or determine the 
difference in price be /eentwo items. 
They could also locate a particular 
intersection on a street map and enter 
background information on a simple 
form. 

But individuals in Levels 1 and 2 
were much less likely to respond 
correctly to more challenging literacy 
tasks that required them to integrate 
or synthesize information from com- 
plex or lengthy texts, or to perform 
quantitative tasks that involved two 
or more sequential operations in which 
the individual had to set up the prob- 
lem. Yet, 70 percent of the adults in 
O lowest level and 95 percent in the 
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second lowest level described them- 
selves as being able to read or write 
English "well. " In other words, they 
did not perceive themselves to be at 
risk. 

The study also documented a clear 
correlation between literacy and so- 
cial and economic opportunity. Nearly 
half of all adults in Level 1 were 
living inpoverty, compared with only 
4 to 8 percent of those in Levels 4 and 
5. Individuals demonstrating higher 
levels of literacy were more likely to 
be employed, work more weeks in a 
year, and earn higher wages than 
individuals demonstrating lower 
proficiencies. For example, adults in 
Level 1 reported working an average 
of only 18-19 weeks in the year prior 
to the survey, while those in the three 
highest levels reported working about 
twice as many weeks — between 34 
and 44. Moreover, individuals in the 
Level 1 reported median weekly earn- 
ings of about $230 to $245, com- 
pared with about $350 for individuals 
in Level 3 and $620 to $680 for those 
in Level 5. 

"Literacy can be thought of as a 





cun-ency in this society," concluded 
the authors of the report. **Just as 
adults with little money have diffi- 
culty meeting their basic needs, those 
with limited literacy skills are likely 
to find it more challenging to pursue 
*^eir goals,. .Even if adults who per- 
formed in the lowest literacy levels 
are not experiencing difficulties at 
present, they may be at risk as the 
nation's economy and social fabric 
continue to change. 



Alpena Community 
College 

Millage Renewal 
Election 

Feb. 1, 1994 



Remember to vote! 



Standardized tests: Testing what, for whom? 



ByR.D« LESSARD 

Often in the WPP classes we are 
called upon to administer standard- 
ized entrance and exit tests. This is 
traditionally met with overwhelming 
apathy, by both students and teachers 
alike. When students aren't sure of 
just what they need or w'lat they 
already know, tests can help find these 
out. Many times our students know 
something is missing but they are 
unable to put a handle on just what it 
is. But testing, just for the sake of 
testing, or testing as a motivational 
strategy for WPP students (who tradi- 
tionally are highly motivated and fo- 
cused already) is simply unsound. So, 
we must resist absolutist philosophies 
and use tests when they serve a clear 
purpose, but we should spend our 
limited time on other things when they 
don*t. 

Thus, it becomes a question of test- 
ing what for what purpose? A good 
score on a contrived test can dishon- 
estly imply that a student has '"ar- 
rived'" somewhere; and in a modem 
age requiring lifelong learning, stu- 



dents can ill afford to rest on any 
laurels insinuated by a good test score. 
A bad score reminds too many stu- 
dents that, once again, they can't do a 
job. A bad score on an entrance test 
and a good score on the exit test 
implies that the students (and our 
classes) have done an outstanding job, 
which isn't difficult to accomplish if 
we teach to the tests. But we are 
supposed to be teaching to the goals 
and the needs of our students. Tests 
shouldn't set the curriculum or the 
standards, nor should teachers teach 
to tests rather than the objectives of 
students. We can't afford to be doing 
things strictly for the purpose of evalu- 
ation; students should be doing noth- 
ing that they would not be doing 
anyway in order to learn what they 
want/need to know. 

In reality, standardized tests com- 
pare one student or class to another, 
but of what real value is this beyond 
the academic world? The way our 
employers and employees measure 
the worth and depth of knowledge is 
by performance in the world outside 



the classroom — how well people 
comprehend and use ideas, digest and 
use new information, and conceive 
solutions to problems. Tests simple 
and cheap enough to permit compari- 
sons or to administer universally can 
never do justice to the depth and 
complexity of the varied workplace, 
or of "higher literacy," the ability to 
think critically and apply information. 
If they could, there would be no need 
for them; those people who could 
master the above would be obvious, 
even to the most casual observer. 

It makes more sense to trust our 
partners and our students, to ask them 
the benefits of what they chose to do 
in class. Also, we can observe the 
processes we emphasize, for if they 
are sound, the products will improve 
— even after we leave the classes. If 
students have the resources to develop 
the processes covered, and if they feel 
more confident in their learning abili- 
ties, they are far better off than if they 
are destroyed by a poor score or 
falsely inflated by a good one on some 
contrived test. 
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Time for classes 
at Fletcher Paper 



MaihlftstructorKenihUSumerixworkshithagroupofnetcherPaperC^^ 
on algebra and spreadsheet applications to solve problems and create forms and 
graphs. The class meets in the mill training room using portable computers supplied 
by the Workplace Partnership. ^ ^ (WPP Photo) 



Assessment in the Workplace classroom 



The WPP uses a range of assess- 
ment instruments to measure learner 
performance in workplace classes. 
The TABE (Test of Adult Basic Edu- 
cation) is given at the beginning of 
class to establish a baseline standard- 
ized test score, then given again at the 
completion of class to measure if 
gains have been made. A second 
assessment device is the criterion- 
referenced test, also administered pre 
and post, which is devised by the 
instructor and designed to focus on 
the material covered in class. A third 
tool is the lEP (Individual Education 
Plan), completed and signed by the 
adult learner, which nails down his/ 
her goals for the course at the outset. 
At the conclusion of the course, exit 
surveys are given, allowing learners 
to respond on a five-point scale to 
questions pertaining to the quality of 
instruction and how well the course 
met the needs they identified in their 
lEP. In most cases , these exit surveys 
include open-ended questions that 
allow learners to address issues such 
as the extent of application of the 
material covered in class to their 
personal or professional lives or any 
changes in their attitudes toward learn- 
ing that they attributed to their work- 
place class. These four devices pro- 
vide most of the quantitative data 
generated in WPP courses. 

A fifth assessment device is the 
portfolio, which functions on a num- 
ber of levels. First, the portfolio 
serves as a handy compilation of the 
other assessment devices; students 
are encouraged to consult their port- 
folio, examine their work, and assess 
for themselves how much progress 
they're making toward the goals they 
set at the beginning of the course. 
Because a primary goal in establish- 
ing a climate supportive of lifelong 
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learning is to focus the learner on 
his/herown self-assessment, the port- 
folios are excellent models in this 
regard. 

Also contained in the portfolios are 
learner journal entries, daily logs in 
which learners explore an aspect of 
their learning journey in some de- 
tail. A strength of portfolios over 
standardized tests is that they tend to 
validate the notion that learning is 
more process than product. For ex- 
ample Janet Fulton, WPP Reading 
Instructor, devised a checklist de- 
rived from learner lEPs, worked 
with each learner individually to 
come up with a standard for satisfac- 
tory attainment of the specific com- 



petencies on the checklist, then de- 
veloped curriculum that kept learn- 
ers focused on meeting their goals. 
Another strength of portfolios is that 
in the process of selecting the best 
work to go into their portfolio, adult 
learners demonstrate the critical think- 
ing skills that carry over into their 
lives outside the workplace class- 
room. Finally, portfolios can be- 
come a kind of walking re^'ume, a 
living document that reveals a pat- 
tern of personal and professional 
growth far more in keeping with the 
principles of lifelong learning than 
what learners derive from most quan- 
titative data. 



Jerry Smigelski — A tribute 

We were saddened to hear of the recent passing of Jerry Smigelski, a long- 
time employee of Fletcher Paper Company and an active participant in 
workplace classes. Jerry was an avid outdoorsman and one of the classic scenes 
from the first workplace grant was a videotaped speech he gave describing a 
successful turkey hunt. Watching his eyes dance as he issued the call that 
brought the Tom within range just lit up everyone in the Mill Training Room; 
he couldn*t have been more alive that day. And that's how we reniember him. 




Dr. Richard Lessard, WPP communications instructor, gives a presentation at the 
December 3 WPP Oversite Committee meeting in NRC 450. (WPP Photo) 



Workplace Voices 

Teaching and learning in the worlaplace 



By R.D. Lessard 
WPP Instructor 



A fter over 20 years of teaching in public 
'^high schools and four years in college 
classrooms, what is it like to teach commu- 
nications classes in the workplace? A euphe- 
mism that comes to mind is "challenging.** 
No two classes are ever alike. Even when 
classes are offered at the same site they are 
different. Each group's workplace challenges 
are unique and students want to know differ- 
ent things, work on different problems and 
invent different ways to solve them. I like 
that. Throughout my career I have sought 
relevance and the WPP students create it for 
me. They are pragmatic people who want 
what will help them in their lives and in the 
workplace — now. But there is nothing wrong 
with all that. Students have a right to expect 
that what we are teaching them will be of use. 
We all want results from the time and money 
being invested, and am?zingly enough, in four 
short weeks we often get them. As teachers 
we often try to find out what our students will 
need in the **real world." Naturally we like to 
think that everything they do in class is rele- 
vant, but the connections are usually much 
more clear to us than they are to the students. 
Relevancy is relative, and that isn't quite as 
trite as it sounds. 

Many are first surprised, then elated when 
we tell them that the agenda for the course 
will be established by them. And they always 
do a better job of it than we could. Too many 
of them don't really expect their voices to be 



heard or their ideas to be valued. It is far too 
rare for students to have a say in what hap- 
pens to them in classes. 

In the workplace classes we come face-to- 
face with the fact that it isn't what we teach 
that matters; it's what students learn, ai-^d 
there is certainly no one-to-one relationship 
between the two. We are confronted with the 
knowledge students take away from their 
previous educational experiences, and we try 
to fill the gaps in meaningful contexts. Our 
workplace students tolerate few "assignments" 
and they have little patience with academic 
formalities, none with theory. I'm impressed 
with these students. We can easily learn as 
much from them as they can from us. Stu- 
dents often relate relevant experiences and 
examples to a concept, or they let us know it 
doesn't apply. In WPP classes, there is little 
left to speculation; theory and application 
either go hand in hand or out the door. 

Of course, the real challenge comes when I 
have to go back to the office after each class 
and scramble to prepare for their diverse 
needs. And what I prepare for one class may 
never be used again. Certainly there are some 
constants, but it seems that nearly every 
session is new and untested. I'm seldom sure 
that what we're doing in class will be success- 
ftil or meaningful, until it's over. WPP classes 
provide a very sophisticated and demanding 
audience, and as such, they make us better 
educators. 
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Doctorate came late for communications director 



By FRANK PRZYKUCKI 

By the time most people near age 50, 
they have labored most of their adult 
lives in a chosen career and are turn- 
ing their thoughts to retirement. Rarely 
does anyone veer from course to un- 
dertake a demanding and risky chal- 
lenge. 

Dr. Richard Lessard, director of 
workplace communications with the 
Workplace Partnership Project, was 
somewhat typical in the traditional 
career mode. He had settled into a 
high school teaching vocation, chalk- 
ing up 26 years in central and north- 
eastern Michigan classrooms. His sub- 
jects included English, sociology, psy- 
chology and driver education and he 
had served as both a track and cross 
country coach. 

The WPP staffer began his colle- 
giate studies at Northwestern Michi- 
gv^n College, Traverse City. He took 
his first teaching assignment at Clio 
High School after earning a bachelor's 
degree from Central Michigan Uni- 
versity in 1964, and then moved north 
after fouryears to begin a 20-year stint 
at Rogers City High School. 

A master's degree in counseling from 
CMU, coming 23 years after the 
bachelor's, would likely have capped 
Lessard's academic pursuits had not a 
rare opportunity presented itself in 
1990. At age 47, he learned of a 
fellowship program at the University 
of Michigan thai could earn him his 
r-n^/^'torate. 




Dr. RICHARD LESSARD 
Director of communications 

"... it cost only a stamp, so I applied 
and lo and behold they accepted me," 
Lessard said. "The more I looked at it, 
the more I thought this is an oppOiiu- 
nity that I just couldn't pass up. It 
offered free tuition plus a salary for 
teaching classes while 1 was down 
there.*' 

Normally it takes 3 to 5 years to 
satisfy all the requirements for a doc- 
torate, but Lessard "crashed" in 18 
months. "I was older and didn't want 
to drag it out any longer than neces- 
sary," he said, "or I might not have 
finished." 

Lessard admits the degree did not 
come easy. "I had no life at all. It was 
grueling, but after it was over you 
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gain confidence that you can handle a 
lot of things. I came out feeling real 
good that i was able to make it." 

Lessard said the experience helps 
him to relate to people m the work- 
place who wonder if they really be- 
long. "I wondered if I could handle it 
and had many of the insecurities that 
many of the workplace people have. 

"We set up a program that was 
geared to our interest and what we 
thought we could do later," Lessard 
saio. "Mine was quite non-traditional 
with a lot of work in motivation and 
literacy." 

Lessard came to Alpena Community 
College on an adjunct basis for the 
spring term in 1992, his doctorate in 
Languages and Literature in hand, to 
teach classes both on the Alpena and 
Oscoda campuses. He also taught two 
summer classes in Oscoda that same 
year and then signed on as full-time 
faculty, teaching English composition 
for the 1992-93 school year, replacing 
Dr. Priscilla Homo^a who was on a 
Fulbright scholarship that year. 

Lessard said he likes working with 
non-traditional students and under- 
stands some of their fears and insecu- 
rities because he has gone that route. 
"The ones I enjoy most are those who 
find they can do more than they really 
thought they could. Many have gotten 
the idea that they can't function in the 
cl^sroom. It's really great to see 
those people convince themselves they 
do belong," 



The goal of WPP classes: continued growth 



^Give a man a fish and he 
will eat for a day; teach him to 
fish and he will eat for a life- 
time. ^ 

[Native American Proverb] 



By D. LESSARD 

When a colleague was recently 
asked to teach another WPP class, 
he expressed some strong reserva- 
tions. He had taught a class before 
and was reluctant to become in- 
volved again. "Oh, I don't know," 
he said. "Those people's expecta- 
tions are too high. It's very difficult 
to get them to where they think they 
should be in such a short time." I 
empathize with him. Both our part- 
ners and our students often antici- 
pate some pretty lofty outcomes from 
our courses. Sometimes it feels as 
though all they want from our classes 
is everything they need — in eight 
sessions. 

Much of this stems from the com- 
mon perception of the teacher as a 
dispenser of knowledge and the stu- 
dents as open receptacles for infor- 
mation. But the traditional "reading 
assignment-lecture-testing" format 
is not the only way students learn, 
even though that is a widely ac- 
cepted pedagogy. Most of us grew 
up with it and have come to expect 
that's what education is: acquiring 
facts and repeating them a week 
later on a test. Such an approach 
often works well with some stu- 
dents, in some settings; that's why it 
is still so widely used, and that's why 
such perceptions are so hard to 
change. However, in today's rapidly 
changing world, many students can 
be better served by learning how to 
learn, by a process-oriented ap- 
proach* 



Students and educators must liber- 
ate themselves from the notion that 
once a person has acquired a certain 
body of knowledge (and the "ex- 
perts" can't agree about what that is) 
that he/she is set for life. The present 
world of work is moving much too 
fast for that. Job security today is 
much more connected to one's abil- 
ity to upgrade and acquire new skills 
than it is to the seniority system or 
what a worker could do well yester- 
day. What students learn how to do 
in WPP classes is more important 
than any specific facts they acquire. 
In the course of learning how to do 
one thing, it is believed that students 
are growing familiar with the pro- 
cess which will enable them to do 
other things as well. This is what 
needs to happen if the concept of 
lifelong learning is going to become 
a reality. 



What we hope to do in a very 
limited amount oftime is provide the 
foundations , the fundamentals which 
will make it possible for students to 
continue to develop needed skills 
after the classes are over. We hope 
to help people learn how to fish. We 
want to provide the resources and 
the motivation /hich will enable 
them to get better as they practice 
what they have learned. Admittedly, 
students may not be great "fishers of 
men" when they finish our classes. 
But if they will be willing to apply 
what they have learned by integrat- 
ing some of the processes into their 
lives and into their workplaces, if 
they will be willing to continue to 
develop some of the knowledge they 
have gained in a WPP class after it is 
over, they will become proficient 
fishermen/women one day. 



College asks renewal of levy Feb. 1 



ERIC 



On Feb. 1, voters in the Alpena 
Community College district will be 
asked to renew a one-mill, five-year 
tax levy for operating purposes. 

The levy was first approved in 1989 
as a single ballot issue, but a recent 
change in state law makes it neces- 
sary for voters to pass mo proposi- 
tions in order to renew that same one 
mill level of support. 

The previous levy expired Dec. 3 1 , 
and passage of the two propositions is 
crucial to keeping the college at its 
current level of service in the com- 
munity, according to ACC President 
Don Newport. 

"Over the past five years, Alpena 
Community College has taken great 
strides in assisting business and in- 
dustry V th employee training, a )d 
we continue the 40-year tradition of 
quality two-year and transfer pro- 
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grams which serve nearly 2,000 stu- 
dents at our Alpena campus each 
year," he said. "We have many 
friends out there, because we are 
truly this community's college." 

Newpon said it will be imponani 
for those friends of ACC to remem- 
ber to vote Tuesday, Feb. 1, and he 
encouraged anyone with questions 
about the millage election to call the 
"millage hotline" at 356-0579. 



Progress Report 



Students served: 
Unduplicated: 



126 
119 



Current course offerings: 

— Workplace Algebra 
Applications 

— Workplace Get.^ra! Math 

— Intro to Business 
Communications 




Janet Fulton and Kendall Sumerix (seated forground) are captured on the TV 
monitor. Lyle Beck (left) makes settings at the control panel as Dr. Richard Lessard 
watches 



Lyle Beck (right) explains the controls to 
WPP Director Don MacMaster (left) and 
Kendall Sumerix 




Rita Kirby (left monitor) speaks from CMU 
with Don MacMaster on the Alpena monitor 




Interactive video shrinks the miles 

Without venturing any further south tlian Room 120 Van Lare Hall, the 
Workplace team met recently with Rita Kirby , a portfolio assessment specialist 
from the State Literacy Resource Center at CMU. who never left Mt. Pleasant. 
The technology that made this meeting possible is known as two-way 
interactive video. It has the potential to significantly expand the range of our 
workplace project, and in more ways than just geographically. 

A two-way interactive videoconference begins when one site dials up another 
on the phone. After an access code is entered, clearing the transaction, 
operators on each end begin to adjust the sound and the cameras from a touch- 
sensitive control module at the front of the studio. It's like TV in a way, only 
better, because the medium responds to you, not the other way around. 

The link-up with CMU went well. We shared insights and information and 
made plans for a follow-up call in March. A second two-way interactive 
videoconference, focusing on training; strategies for adult educators, is set for 
later this month. There is a pioneering spirit here because we are all aware that 
we are just beginning to scratch the surface with this new technology. The 
photos accompanying this text are an attempt to bring that feeling into focus. 



Lyle Beck (left photo) 
demonstrates camera angles 
ax'ni table at the control panel 
to Janet Fulton and Richard 
Lessard. At right is a closeup 
view of the touch-sensitive 
control screen. (WPP Photos) 




Workplace Voices 

Computers play role in algebra applications classes 

By Kendall Sumerix 



r\ ur latest workplace class was born during a project 
advisory team meeting over at Fletcher Paper 
Company. We were discussing possible math classes 
when a student said, **I want to learn how to use algebra 
to operate my computer." 

Upon further discussion, we discovered that the com- 
puter software program EXCEL was going to be used 
at the company by a variety of people, including this 
student, and that they had a real need to learn algebra 
with spreadsheet applications. From this information, I 
went back and developed a totally new class designed 
specifically to the needs of Fletcher Paper. The class 
was called "Workplace Algebra Applications." 

Computers can graph, chart, organize, compute and 
do about anything you want with numbers. We orga- 
nized numbers derived from payroll into a table form, 
different types of graphs and charts from production 
and safety were discussed , but most of the class time was 
spent learning how to create and use algebraic formulas 
on a spreadsheet. Hie students did not want to learn the 
theoretical basis of algebra as much as they wanted to 
learn how to use algebra. Is this such as unreasonable 
request? 

People in the workplace want to know how to use what 
you are teaching them. Too often we make demands 
they do not understand, and when they ask why, some 
teachers are confused or insulted. Adults are aware of 
what it is they want to learn and need to know. Our 
algebra class was a perfect example of this , They wanted 
to learn algebra in order to be able t use a computer 
spreadsheet. Since all of our assignments were com- 
pleted on a computer, they learned as much about 
computers as they did about mathematics. They learned 
math in a way they could apply it. 

The students made the class a success. By informing 
me of their needs, they set the class agenda. Since it was 
their agenda, tliey worked very hard to complete their 
assignments, which I designed with the intent of sharp- 
ening their math skills. I became a facilitator, interact- 
ing with them on an individual basis when asked to do 
so. This is workplace education. 

Fletcher Paper Company employees are not an excep- 
Q *-on. Students have performed in a similar manner in 
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workplace classes I've taught. Classes at Besser and 
Baker have been just as successful. Come join us for a 
class; you might just like it. Knowledge replaces fear. 



Following is feedback from students who took the math 
classes at Fletcher Paper. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the class. I will be better able to 
not only show injury data but to graph i- at the same time. 
Hopefully, this will make my monthly safety reports 
more attractive and professional, as well as easier to read 
and understand. 

Ray Anderson 

The hardest part of starting a new class is getting over 
the fear that "I might fail at this. This class in particular, 
computers and math sounded very challenging! It was, 
but it was also very rewarding! Kendall does an excellent 
job early on, showing you that you can do it! The skills 
I learned will help me create meaningful document': I can 
use daily at work. Give it a try, youMl be glad you did. 

MicJiael A. Brusfd 

My goal in taking the WPP computer/math class was 
to re-visit and restore some of my knowledge of algebra, 
and also to explore the avenues of new software. 

I am very satisfied with the class content and the 
instructor. I am extremely satisfied and thankful for the 
use of the laptop computers for this class. 

I believe with the time allotted for the class and the 
efficiency of the instructor and use of equipment, my 
goals were exceeded. 

Thapk you for this invaluable opportunity. 

Carol J. Jasso 

The education I received from the workplace algebra 
class at Fl'^cher Paper is used every day. 1 formulate 
spreadsheets and charts to help me track paper tonnage 
shipped and billed. Along with this , shrinkage reports are 
assembled. This all makes my job more efficient. 

Carol Kolnowski 

I have really enjoyed this class and 1 am looking 
forward to using it with graphs, formulas, etc. This class 
has given me ideas to help make my work look nicer, 
easier and more accurate. 

DeboraJ. Wigle 
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Addressing society* s needs with Literacy 



By JANET FULTON 

My morning began at 3:30 am. get- 
ting ready for my flight from Alpena to 
Washington D.C. by way of Detroit. I 
was scheduled to attend the Interna- 
tional Reading Association's Third 
North American Conference on Adult 
and Adolescent Literacy. After two 
plane delays and a relatively smooth 
flight, I found myself completing a 
descent within siglit of the Pentagon, 
Arlington National Cemetery, Lincohi 
and Washington monuments. It was 
breathtaking. 

Once on the ground I was off and 
running. "Addressing Sodety'sNeeds 
with Literacy" was the title of the 
conference I attended. With conferees 
from five provinces, 34 states, and six 
countries, I work;^d to broaden and 
develop an infrastructure across North 
America that will ensure the fostering 
of lifelong learning. 

The conference was much smaller 
than I had expected. It did, however, 
combine all the significant hteracy pro- 
viders in the country. It was my plea- 
sure to meet many of our WPP national 
contacts as every type of literacy efifort 
had been included in a variety of con- 
ference fiinctions. Computer labs, fea- 
tured speakers, roundtable discussions, 
symposiums, sessions, and workshops 
broadened our vision for literacy as we 
were challenged to assist adults and 
adolescents in meeting their hopes, 

reams, and their aspirations. 




Our country's literacy needs are ex- 
panding. Conference strands included: 
staff development, collaboration, sup- 
port systems, instructional strategies, 
student assessment & evaluation, 
workplace literacy, family literacy, 
standards/professionalism, technology, 
learning disabilities, program evalua- 
tion and research issues. The largest 
sessions appeared to be those con- 
nected with literacy policy and plan- 
ning. 

The keynote address, "Power And 
The Right To Know," by Walter 
Anderson, Editor of Parade Maga- 
zine^ and author of Read With Me, 
gave us all the clear focus we needed. 



After recounting a part of his very 
personal and painful experiences learn- 
ing to read in an abusive environment, 
he challenged us to view destiny not as 
sometliing that happens to us but as a 
choice we make. He made the choice 
to read even though he knew, if caught, 
he would be physically beatea And 
with that stunning verbal picture throb- 
bing in our minds he delivered the 
poignant statement: "I learned to read 
my way out of poverty long before I 
worked my way out of poverty." 

Learning is a gift to be enjoyed all our 
lives through. Literacy is the tool to 
make it come alive. 




Mike BmsUp training coordinator at Fletcher Paper Company, issues a greeting *o Dr. 

Richard Lessard, WPP communications instructor, who recently began a class in the mill 
training room. Thanh to Bruski, Fletcher Paper and the WPP continue to work well 
together, (WPP Photo by Frank Przykucki) 
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WPP research published nationally 



By DON MacMASTER 
The WPP team has been busy 
throughout this project document- 
ing its research and sending this 
material out to ERIC for publica- 
tion. Janet Fulton has spent many 
hours on the phone researching 
instructional software, looking spe- 
cifically at how other National 
Workplace Literacy projects have 
either adapted existing computer 
software programs or developed 
their own to address the learning 
needs identified by the p«)ple they 
serve. Dr. Richard Lessard has 
completed an extensive study on 
integrating learner-driven and or- 
ganization-driven agendas in the 
workplace classroom. Kendall 
Sumerix has work in progress on 
how to develop math curriculum in 
various workplace settings. Each 
of these reports will serve as guides 
from the field, so that the ground 
we've covered may be examined 
by other providers looking for fruit- 
ful approaches. 

ERIC — short for Educational 
Resource Information Clearing- 
house — is a national databank of 
educational research available 
through university libraries. The 
editors are mainly interested in 



innovative material that adds to 
their collection. Workplace re- 
search, because the field is new and 
expanding rapidly, is a natural fit. 

Recently, two submissions by the 
WPP Project Director were accq)ted 



for publication by ERIC. The first 
was about the role of the teacher in 
the workplace classroom. The sec- 
ond focused on methods of evalua- 
tion. 

An excerpt from the first follows: 



Progress Report 

fSt^rttMery*^: 157 
Undluplteated:^ 135 

6Q(ri0r|l Math Improvement 
^ WorkpJicd Aloebra Applica- 
Horn. 

Critical Thinklno and Time 
^•Problem SoMng 



Commuhioitipn and Collaboration: TfaeKote 
of the Treacher in tht \VortcpIace Classroom 

As an administrator of a national workplace research and development 
project, I'm always on the lookout for good instruaors. What I look for is 
maturity, commitment, a willingness to listen, a pragmatic and persistent 
approach to developing curriculum, high standards, respeafor the complex- 
ity of the lives of adult learners in the workplace, sensitivity to politics and 
privacy, and people who are not inclined as a first response to say, ''That 
hasn 't been done before, it won Y work. " 

Workplace itistruaors are on the frontline in a foreign environment, often 
without much precedent to guide them or any bureaucracy to protea their 
hard-earned reputation as quality educators. The bulk of responsibility for 
achieving success falls upon their ability to learn quickly and translate the 
high-minded prose of policy-makers and administrators into lessons that 
speak to adults where they live and wort 

Workplace instruaors are the true heroes in this process. They figure out a 
way to make it wort 




neBesser Company pump house on Johnson Street has played a useful role over the years 
besides housing water pumps for fire protection and cooling systems across the street. A 
cozy room at ground level has been used for decades as a quiet meeting place away from 
the mill There are no telephones or rest room facilities in the building to cause 
interruptions. Over the past three years approximately 225 WPP students from Besserand 
Baker Enterprises have attended classes in the facility. (WPP Photo by Frank Przykucki) 
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Report production gains at Tawas Plating 



Some interesting foUow-up data has 
emerged from Tawas Plating, where 
WPP Communications Instructor Dr. 
Richard Lessard taught communica- 
tions and problem-solving from June 
duDu^ September. Acceding to com- 
pany president, Kevin Jungquist, pro- 



duction is up almost five percent over 
last year and he's seen a significant 
decrease in rejection rates in the 
company's nickel and zinc plating op- 
erations, especially over the past four 
months. 



October 1993 vs. Ociober 1992 

- rejects down 20 percent In the nickel room. 

- rejects <iown 18 percent in the zinc room. 

Wovember 1993 vs. November 1992 

- rejects down 15 percent fn the nickel room. 

- rejects down 20 percent In the zinc room. 

December 1 993 vs. December 1992 
~ rejects down 65 percent In the nickel room. 

- rejects down 26 percent In the zinc room. 

January 1994 vs. January 1993 

- rejects down 20 percent In the nickel room. 

- rejects down 32 percent In the zinc room. 

Overall: 1993 vs. 1992 

- rejects down 31 percent in the nickel room. 

- rejects down 20 percent in the zinc room. 



Electronic bulletin 

JanetFulton,WPPReading improve- 
ment instructor, recently came up with 
an excellent idea. She thou^t it would 
beagood application of distance learn- 
ing technology to develop an elec- 
tronic bulletin board accessible to all 
project participants through laptops 
equipped withmodems. Thatwayadult 
learners from remote sites could talk 
to each other and their instructors, 
building writing and computer skills' 
while opening the kind of dialogue 
that sparks self-directed learning. 

The electronic bulletin board would 
work like this: Input from the laptops 
would be dialed in through a modem 
to a computer with memory manager 
software in the workplace partnersliip 
team room, where the bulletin board 
would be m'intained. The receiver 
could retrieve the message by dialing 



board proposed 

into the bulletin board through another 
laptop witii a modem, and then either 

respond, store Aemessageon the laptop 
hard drive, or print out a hard copy. 

The idea has legs. Down the road, 
after the electronic bulletin board is up 
and running, we could link through 
Intemet with other projects across the 
country, sharing thoughts that have the 
immediacy and pertinence that even 
the best research writing often lacks. 
It's exciting to think of the implications 
of this linkage on quality of instruction 
and marketing and improving the 
project. Butmostsignificantlyperfiaps, 
if past practice holds forni, workplace 
students will probably come up with 
the most meaningfiU and innovative 
applications of the technology. That's 
the beauty of a good idea 
Thanks, Janet 



"Decemberwasthebestquality con- 
trol month we've ever had in the nickel 
room," he said. 

Tawas Plating employs about 45 
workers and has been a mainst^ of the 
Tawas economy for many years. Thou- 
sands of parts, mainly for the automo- 
tive industry, are plated c- powder 
coated at the plant each d^. Plating 
hardens a part, so it resists wear and 
corrosion, and powder coating gives a 
smooth, consistent finish. 

There are a number of reasons why a 
part may not plate properly. Some are 
highly technical, such as faulty 
acidizing procedures. Other times, 
something simple like moisture or dirt 
on the part will cause tiie plating to 
blister and the part to be rejected. 
Whatever the reason, rejection rate is a 
key indicator of overall compat^ per- 
formance and productivity because, as 
Jungquist pointed out, "You only get 
paid for doing the part once." 

Voters approve ACC 
millage package, 2-1 

Voters in the Alpena Community 
College district, in a special election 
Feb. 1, overwhelmingly approved a 
one-mill, five-year tax levy for oper- 
ating purposes. 

New state law made it necessary 
for voters to okay two propositions 
to renew the same one mill level of 
support first approved in 1989. 

The previous levy expired Deo. 3 1, 
and passage of the two propositions 
was crucial to keeping the college at 
its current level of sendee in the 
community, accordingto ACC Presi- 
dent Don Newport. 

The college offers two-year and 
transfer programs which serve nearly 
2,000 students in Alpena. 



Workplace Voices 

Project director learning fine art of grantwriting 



By Don MacMaster 



True to our philosophy of lifelong learning, I've 
been schooling myself lately in the fine art of 
grantwriting. Though we are only slightly more than 
halfway through the limeline of our current project, 
the time has come to submit our proposal for the next 
funding cycle, and it is carpai tunnel season for all 
involved. We are working eveiy available keyboard 
with all our might, trying to hammer out a winning 
proposal that will keep this project going for the next 
three years. 

There is a nebulous aspect to the grant trade that 
induces real paranoia, especially in the novice. Ad- 
ministrations change, rules change, the regulatory 
language is impenetrable and full of fine print. I heard 
one lecturer prominent in the field of workplace 
literacy refer to the whole process of writing for 
federal grant funding as "rubbing the lamp of the 
grant genie.'' There is that feeling: funding, if it 
comes, falling out of the sky like a check in the mail 
from one of the Publisher's Clearinghouse sweep- 
stakes contests. Not something solid you want to 
count on. 

The temptation is to conclude that because you never 
know if you're going to be funded, the whole funding 
process is arbitrary, a total crapshoot. That's not true, 
of course, but objective analysis is not the fuel that 
drives a grantwriter as deadline approaches. This 
point was driven home with unnerving humor re- 
cently when I happened to be talking on the phone 
with a fellow project director who had been a grant 
reader for the last cycle of federal workplace literacy 
grants. (She was not a project director at the time she 
read the grants.) She said, warming to her story, :iat 
they read so many grants that weekend that after a 
certain point they decided to just throw them all in the 
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pool — the proposals that floated were funded, those 
that sunk were sunk. 

I'm pretty sure she was joking. 

In fact, the grant readers are experts in the field. 
They know what they're looking for and they base 
their scoring on whether or not they find it. We have 
several factors working in our favor: a solid track 
record, good partners, good instructors, innovative 
applications in distance learning, a field-tested evalu- 
ation plan, and plenty of dissemination credits. The 
Department of Education in Washington plans on 
funding about 50 of these projects nationwide. They 
figure on receiving about 300 applications. So as you 
can see, continued funding for the Alpena Workplace 
Partnership is no done deal. 

Fortunately for me (and our project), I have a 
mentor on hand - Carol Shafto, from NEMSCA, who 
wrote the grant that brought this project to life almost 
four years ago. More than ninety percent of the grants 
Carol writes get funded, a good average in any 
league, and she has graciously directed me toward the 
right questions to ask, so she can then answer them for 
me. She also h reading vast sections of the proposal 
and is giving me pointers on what to leave in and what 
to cut. Invaluable stuff. 

One day last week, after a long morning trying to 
wrap my arms around the Goals and Objectives 
section, I broke at noon for an hour to escape the 
confines of entangling phraseology such as "facili- 
tate," "enable," "'replicate," "exemplary," "up- 
grade" and "quantifiable." Returning to the office, I 
spotted a blinking light on my answering machine. It 
was Carol, with some professional advice: "Real 
grantwriters don't go to lunch." 

I had to laugh. Then I went back to work. 

3c 
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Fletcher employee gives WPP classes high marks 



By FRANK PRZYKUCKI 

Are Workplace Partnership classes 
accomplishing what they are designed 
to do? 

Desiree Lipski, receptionist at 
Fletcher Paper Co., holds high re- 
gard for instructional sessions she 
has attended in the workplace and 
sees the benefits both in herself and 
others. She has completed one of the 
programs and is currently enrolled in 
another soon to be concluded. 
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DESIREE LIPSKI 
Receptionist at Fletcher Paper 



"The (Workplace Partnership) 
classes help me greatly in dealing 
with customers on a daily basis. I 
understand some of their frustrations 
and am better prepared to handle 
them,'' she said "I'm learning to 
improve my communications with 
others and how to send the right 
message." 

The Hubbard Lake resident is also 
a part-time student at Alpena Com- 
munity College as she continues her 
pursuit of a master's degree in mar- 
keting and communications through 
Lake Superior State University. Her 
experience in the two kinds of learn- 
ing environments puts her in a good 
position to draw a comparison. 

A graduate of Alcona High School, 
Lipski experiences the immediate ap- 
plication of her new-found skills by 
being a full-time employee in the 
business world while retaining stu- 
dent status. She says the training 
helps her on a personal and profes- 
sional level. 

Lipski said classes at Fletcher Pa- 
per are less structured than on the 
college campus and are geared more 
to the needs of company. She enjoys 
the relaxed atmosphere and the shar- 
ing of ideas with fellow workers. 

"Tiie teachers find out how tliey can 
help us and shape the courses to meet 
tliose needs," Lipski said. 

Aside from the course content, 
Lipski said attending classes with 
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Other workers in the plant offers 
other benefits . "We learn more about 
each other's jobs and better under- 
stand what everyone is doing/ she 
said. 

Lipski is completing the second of 
two communications classes pre- 
sented by Workplace Partnership in- 
structors on company premises. The 
latter, being taught by Dr. Richard 
Lessard, will wrap up in April. 

Lipski began employment at 
Fletcher paper in 1990 as a part time 
sales representative. She took on full- 
time status in 1992 and was assigned 
to her current duties. As a reception- 
ist, Lipski works with the public 
daily both on a personal basis at the 
company's Alpena home office and 
on the telephone. 

As an added duty, Lipski edits the 
company's daily in-house newsletter 
All in a Day 's Wort The publication 
details departmental output from the 
previous day, along with other ar- 
ticles of employee interest and tidbits 
about births and meeting notices. 

Lipski says she enjoys working at 
Fletcher Paper, and is also thankful 
for the opportunity to continue her 
education. 

Lipski and her husband, Al, hope to 
maintain their residency in northern 
Michigan. He is currently employed 
by a plumbing contractor and plans to 
expand his own gunshop business 
into a full time operation. 




Grant proposal 
lists four key 
components 

By DON MacMASTER 

Granted, every analogy has its limi- 
tations, but I thought I was really 
onto something last week when I told 
my wife that writing one of these 
federal grant proposals must be like 
giving birth to a child. She eyed me 
with bemused skepticism, then 
glanced back at our two children 
strapped into their car seats . "I think 
that's pushing it just a tad, " she said.- 

Overstatement does not pay off in 
grantwriting, either. 

Boiled down, a grant proposal is a 
contract between the grantee — that's 
ACC — and the funding agency, in 
this case the Department of Educa- 
tion in Washington. The details of 
this agreement are contained in a 
collection of commitments called 
the grant objectives, which is what 
the grantee says will be accomplished 
by the project, and the budget, which 
is a best estimate of how much it will 
cost. If the grantwriter promises 
more than the project can deliver — 
gilding the lily to win funding — 
chances are ii will show up as an 
imbalance between the objectives 
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Workplace Partnership Project Director Don MacMaster is heaped with copies of the 
grant proposal he wrote by WPP Secretary Ann Schultz (right) and workstudy office 

(\VPP photo) 



assistant Connie Kaczorowski. 

and the budget, and the proposal will 
be vetoed by the experts who read 
the grants. The best bet is to play it 
down the middle; if the numbers are 
reasonable and the objectives sup- 
port the vision Washington has for 
its national workplace literacy pro- 
gram, the proposal will be judged on 
merits the project can actually de- 
liver in the field. 

A key factor in the upcoming three- 
year cycle, according to grants of- 
ficers in Washington, will be inno- 
vations in the basic design of the 
project. Jn other words, simply do- 
ing the same things we've done be- 
fore would not be highly regarded. 
Distance learning and serving small 
business, on the other hand, carry 
disproportionate weight. So we 
thought hard about what we could do 
to expand the project while main- 
taining what's worked well for the 
partnership. 

When the smoke cleared, these 
four components stood out. 

(1) Serving local family farmers 
through a partnership with the Alpena 
County Farm Bureau. 

(2) Establishing an electronic bul- 
letin board accessible to all work- 



place students through laptop com- 
puters equipped with modems. 

(3) Teaching workplace classes to 
re-users of Wurtsmith Air Force 
Base using two-way interactive 
video. 

(4) Partnering with Local 459, Of- 
fice and Professional Employees In- 
ternational Union, the union repre- 
sentation of paraprofessionals work- 
ing in adult foster care homes run by 
Northeastern Michigan Community 
Mental Health Services. 

We should know by late summer if 
the project will be refunded. Our 
target is to serve 500 adults over 
three years. We're asking for an 
average of $275,000 per year from 
Washington. 
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Progress Report 



Students served: 
Unduplicated: 



172 
140 



Current course offerings: 

— General Math Improvement 

— Workplace Algebra Applica- 
tions 

— Critical Thinking and Time 
Management 

— Problem Solving 

— Level 2 Mathematics 




I 

I 
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Baker Enterprises employees meet in a math session with instructor Kendall Sumerix 
(standing right). Classes were held in the Besser Companv pump house. 

Learning the angles, trig style 

By KENDALL SUMERIX 

I observed an extraordinary achievement recently. For the first time in my life 
everyone in a class of mine learned right angle trig the first time around. We must 
be doing something right. Spirits are running high in Math class at Baker Enterprises, 

I can' t believe my eyes and ears . Students who weren't sure they were ready for right 
angle trig now know they are. The spirit of accomplishment is measured best by the 
expressions on their faces as they are able to use and understand applications of 
trigonometry — some of them for the first time. Sine, cosine, and tangent are now 
common terms being used in class in addition to opposite, adjacent, and hypotenuse. 
They seem to be able to make their calculator "talk*' to them and understand what it 
is doing. 

rhese students are determined men who have been provided with tools which they 
can use — real tools to do their jobs. This is a feeling of accomplishment for me as 
a teacher and for them as students to have obtained this kind of success. 

People want to understand, know, and use math such as trig. Adults really care about 
their work and want to do their best. These people in this class exemplify this idea. 





Triangles, calculators and computers 
(background) serx^e as trigonometry 
teaching tools. 




Sumerix transfers readings from an 
inclined plane to the blackboard. 
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Closeup of an inclined plane used in teaching math students abou^^t^ngles. 



Metal triangles of varying thicknesses 
were donated by Baker students. 



Workplace Voices 

Innovative changes paying off at Tawas Plating 

By Dr. Richard Lessard 



Three months after we completed our last class at Tawas 
Plating we returned to examine what, if any, long-term 
impaa the WPP classes might have had on productivity at 
this facUity . The results were encouraging. Kevin Jungquist, 
company president, felt that the most significant indicator 
was in the area of quality control. "Everything feeds off 
that,** he said. **If we can keep the reject rate down, we are 
in good shape. If things are going the way they should, 
then we don't have to do parts over.'' His comparison 
figures matching the rejection rates in the last four months 
with those of the previous year, show that rejection rates 
were down 31 percent in the nickel room and down 20 
percent on the zinc line. "December had the lowest 
rejection rate we have ever had here," he said. This was 
accomplished when the company was also filling 5 percent 
more orders than they were in the previous year. 

When asked to what he attributed the improvement, he 
stated, "Conununication, cooperation, and education. 
People are taking time to explain why, and people are 
asking why, maybe because they are getting better an- 
swers. We are all much more proactive, trying to get 
everyone involved, and the men on the floor are proving 
to be good problem-solvers. They know their own jobs 
better than anyone else does.*' 

Clearly the people at Tawas Plating were ready for a 
different menu. In the first sessions of each class, the men 
frequently spent a lot of time venting their anger and 
hostility. They wanted to say that things were out of their 
hands, that it was all up to management; but they didn't 
stay stuck in that posture very long. Once they cleared the 
air, they settled down to attacking problems rather than 
people. They began to look at the sources of the problems, 
not just the results, and then sought ways to neutralize 
them. Projects they worked on and completed in classes 
included: 

Class #1 : Employee Progress Reports 
Class #2: Communications Flow Chart 
Class #3: Re-instituted Quality Circles 
Class #4: Attendance Incentives & New 

Employee Training System 
Class #5: New Employee Hiring & Evaluation 

Program 

Each class was able to produce something that would 
enable ongoing positive changes to take place in ttieir 
work environment. 

In reflecting upon what these men were able to accom- 
j)lish, it is important to acknowledge the honesty with 
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which they approached their classes. Had they been less 
open with us and with each other, we could have floun- 
dered throughout the entire project, trying to find out just 
what they thought should be changed. But they came in, 
stated what was on their minds, then got to the issues that 
needed to be addre^^sed. They assumed some ownership of 
the classes, and later, complete ownership of their class 
projects. Granted, we generally thrust some of that 
responsibility on them, but they were the ones who made 
the connections, who put these concepts into practice; now 
they are the ones making the effort to keep things moving 
in a positive direction. 

Another thing that helped them was the courage they 
showed in assuming responsibility for improving their 
workplace, knowing that they could possibly fail. They 
v/eren't sure what changes should be made, nor were they 
sure about where to begin, but most were unsatisfied with 
the work environment and they thought it could be made 
better. 

And certainly a key component of this success story is 
the willingness on the part of the president to take the 
chance of empowering the men on the 1 ines, of giving them 
a say in what went on in the workplace. He had the nerve 
to break some new ground here and try to sell both 
management and labor on an idea he couldn't even be 
confident would work. He put class lists together in a 
deliberative manner, forcing people who needed to work 
together to sit down and face one another. Then he had the 
mettle to validate the suggestions of tlie various classes by 
putting them in place and giving them an opportunity to 
work — or fail. Once the men saw that they were being 
heard and that their ideas were valued and implemented, 
things began to turn around. As they saw their projects 
come to fruition, theirbelief intheirabilities to contribute, 
and their emotional investment in the classes (and the 
company) grew . I see the commitment of the president and 
his follow-up on the ideas the men generated as a 
significant factor in the improvements at this workplace. 

We are pleased with the changes that have taken place at 
Tawas Plating, but we must also give credit where credit 
is due: the men who had the courage, the wisdom and the 
ambition to make this facility better for everyone. Their 
story speaks of an intangible that is important in our WPP 
classes, a willingness on thepart of management and labc^r 
to speak straight and risk change. 
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Alpena libraries log on with Internet 



By JANET FULTON 

An on-ramp to the telecommuni- 
cation highway was just established 
and launched in the first public 
library in Michigan. The project 
was introduced and celebrated at 
the Alpena County Library on 
Monday, May 18th in honor of 
National Library Week. During the 
festivities acongratulatory message, 
acknowledging this important event, 
was received via Internet from Vice 
President Al Gore. 




A Ipena Coun ty Librarian Roger Mendel and 
Fulton (Stan, 'ing left) watch as Northland 
^ xky Cowley connects with In* ^net 



Northland Library Director Becky 
Cawley described the Internet con- 
nection. Internet is a global net- 
work of cooperating but indepen- 
dent computer networks in which 
information and expensive re- 
sources are shared from computer 
to computer using high speed tele- 
communications. People give and 
share information over these net- 
works. In tliis activity new con- 
cepts of time, distance, collabora- 
tion, and access to information are 
forged. Govern- 
ment, industries, 
academic and re- 
seai'ch sectors are 
all coming together 
I with the help of 
computer — medi- 
ated communica- 
tion. The Work- 
place Partnership 
Project is getting 
ready to participate 
and hopes to con- 
tribute some inno- 
vation in the field 
of workplace lit- 
eracy. 

Northland Li- 
brary Cooperative 
in association with 
WPP staffer Janet the Alpena County 
Library Director Library and the 
OVPP Photo) members of the 
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Alpena Telecommunications Con- 
sortium were responsible for the 
installation of three public access 
connections to the Internet in the 
nine county Northland headquarters 
in Alpena, at Otsego County Li- 
brary, and at North Central Michi- 
gan College Library in Petoskey. 
The project, funded through a grant 
from the Library of Michigan, will 
make it possible for many people in 
northern Michigan to connect to 
Internet's world of information with 
just a local phone call. 

Several dignitaries were present 
for the reception including: Deputy 
State Librarian Jeff Johnson, Sena- 
tor John Pridnia, and Representative 
Beverly Bodem. Current local 
Internet users were also identified 
and available to discuss the system 
with anyone who had questions. The 
"buzz'' of both experienced and in- 
experienced Internet users network- 
ing was the sound I was a part of and 
heard continuing as I walked away 
from the well attended celebration. 
We are both excited and privileged 
to see the telecommunications high- 
way established in the northern 
Michigan region. We offer our con- 
gratulations and thanks to Northland 
Library Cooperative, the Alpena 
County Library, and the Alpena 
Telecommunications Consortium for 
hours spent in creating this impor- 
tant information link with the world! 



WPP students disprove doomsavers 



By DR. RICHARD LESSARD 

In our workplace classes we frequently 
speak of the need for lifelong learning in 
today's world of work; I feel I should 
practice it too. So, I have made an effort 
to keep up with the latest literature on 
workplace research — which led me to 
Judith Bardwick's book, Danger in the 
Comfort Zone, In the introduction she 
states: 

Atmrican productivity is sagging ... 
for many people the work ethic no longer 
shines . . . too many Americans no longer 
vvprJfc ay hard or as well as they should. 

The book's major premise seems to be: 
"American business is in big trouble and 
the cause of that is an 'entitlement ' 
philosophy instilled in the American 
worker; they feel the company owes them 
a whole lot and they owe the company 
nothing. ' Well, we hear such nonsense 
all the time. Some say it's the fault of the 
younger generation, that they don't know 
what work is, but that's a lie. The major- 
ity of the students in our WPP classes are 
younger workers, and believe me, they 
know how to work. 

Now I suppose there are those who 
would delight in her diatribes on the 
American work ethic . Bashing the Ameri- 
can worker has been in fashion for quite 
some time now and it sells books and 
even helps elect politicians . But I find her 
words disturbing, because, frankly, she 
is wrong. I don't know where she gath- 



ered her research, but my experience in 
the workplace has convinced me that the 
American work ethic is alive and well, at 
least in Northeastern Michigan. I'veseen 
the pride the men at Tawas Plating take 
in a good quality control rating from a 
customer, how they put !• lur minds to 
making the company more productive 
and their work environment more posi- 
tive. I've seen the men at Baker share 
their expertise as they devised a system 
for making site visits more efficient; I' ve 
seen how they roll up their sleeves and 
work together on a new project, as well 
as the sparks of enthusiasm in their eyes 
as they tell others what their role in the 
project will be, I've seen the workers at 
Fletcher and Besser make direct applica- 
tions of what we were doing in classes to 
their specific jobs in an effort to do them 
better. It has become clear to me that 
these workers enjoy a challenge and 
dedicate themselves to getting things 
done right. As a matter of fact, the one 
thing that has impressed me most about 
the WPP classes I have been involved 
with is the pride people take in the jobs 
Ihey do. 

Tve watched progressive supervisors 
ask the men for ideas about their work 
areas, and I have yet to hear a trite or a 
selfish suggestion. I've seen employers 
experiment with the new Total Quality 
Management concept in their facilities, 
and I have yet to see one revert back to 



Paper accepted by national clearinghouse 



Dr* Richard Lessard recently received 
notification from theEducation Resource 
Information Clearinghouse (ERIC) that 
his xeseatich document on integrating 
learner-driven and organization-driven 
agendas in the workplace communica- 
tiojjs classroom has been accepted for 
publication and is available through the 
ERIC database. Dr. Lessard's study is an 
in-depth look at die effect of allowing 
workers to set the agenda in the class- 
room. His data includes test scores, 
worker attitude surveys , extensive Jour- 
nal recordings, and follow-up investiga- 
tion into changes in worker attitudes, 
riagement-labor relations, and overall 
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company productivity. 

Much of the research in the field of 
workplace literacy now indicates that 
giving workers decision-making power 
over the curriculum contributes signifi- 
cantly to learning gains while promoting 
an attitude of lifelong learning. Dr. 
Lessard's research confirms this hypoth- 
esis, but concludes that a learner-driven 
agenda is most effective in workplaces 
committed to worker empowerment. 
Companies structured according to the 
more traditional top-down management 
style may be better suited to more tradi- 
tional instructional styles, such as lecture 
and drill and practice, ^ g 



the old top-down style. i'(anagement is 
beginning to trust labor ntcause they are 
finding that labor is trusrvr rthy . And the 
trust of the one feeds off ue other. Sure, 
people grumble and fusj :ver things in 
the workplace, but isn't tiut the nature of 
things? Who ever woriitc in a perfect 
work environment? LooL^ig at problems 
is only counterproductivt : people fail to 
look for the solutions nem. Besides, 
most of the fussing is anrui inefficiency 
or obstacles in the wa\ : * peak perfor- 
mance. Then, when xixt fussing and 
fuming are over, they taixie the task of 
improving efficiency an: removing the 
obstacles. The fact of the oiatter is, they 
are keenly aware of whei ±iey are doing 
a good job and when tbt*/ aren't — and 
they want/expect to do a I'Dod job. They 
don't want to look bad ic itners, or more 
importantly, to themse'"is, and they 
don't want to let peoplt :own. 

Okay, so maybe we' re .i;:st lucky incur 
WPP classes. Maybe are simply 
getting the "cream of xixt crop," but 1 
think the people we get ii :ur classes are 
pretty representative, iiii: I feel good 
about the American wci-iir. Sure, all 1 
know is what I've seen ii .ne businesses 
where we have worke^ out based on 
that, I'd suggest Ms. Bc:-:wick and her 
fellow doomsavers sa\ t ::eir words and 
their ink for those who a: n't know any 
better. 
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Baker employee makes math prowess pay 



By FRANK PRZYKUCKI 

Skilled employees who take pride in 
their work and achievements will natu- 
rally improve and become more valu- 
able to their employer over time. Fuel- 
ing that enthusiasm with employer-sup- 
ported training programs can lead to 
accelerated advancement in the work- 
place. 

Baker Enterprises and the Workplace 
Partnership Project have been working 
together since 1992 to offer tailored 
classes for employees, and the fruits of 
that effort have already been demon- 
strated. 

Tim Smith, a 10-year veteran with the 
Baker firm, is one of approximately 40 
shop workers who have taken WPP 
math classes in the past. Both he and the 
company recognize benefits from time 
spent in the classroom. 

When an opportunity arose recently to 
address a customer problem in the field. 
Baker executives didn't hesitate to pick 
Smith for the assignment. He was sent to 
Arkansas to assess and take care of the 
situation. 

"That's not something we'd normally 
ask anyone on the shop floor to do , " said 
Baker Operations Manager Jim Krueger . 
"Part of the reason is just the improve- 
ment and progress that Tim has dis- 
played." 

Is Smith's progress solely related to 
WPP participation? 

"Probably not," Krueger said. "But 
I'm sure a great deal is related to that 




Tim Smith of Baker Enterprises works on a 
dust collector unit bound for the Boeing 
Aircrafl plant in nichita. Kan. (WPP Photo) 

(the WPP)." 

Krueger said Smith has demonstr?^ed 
that he can do his own problem solving, 
partly because of the WPP math classes 
offered to Baker employees. Smith had 
taken two classes presented by WPP 
Math Instructor Kendall Sumerix. 

In early April, Smith was sent to 
Fayetteville, Ark. to visit the Danahar 
Corp. firm, which manufactures Crafts- 
man products for Sears. The company 
needed help with a dust collector unit 
built by Baker Enterprises. 

"He (Smith) was able to go out there 
and take care of the situation, siglit 



Pushing increased usage 

Technology: New Tools for Adult Lit- 
eracy ^ a satellite videoconference spon- 
sored by the National Center on Adult 
Literacy and the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, aired recently in NRC 450. The 
basis of the conference stemmed from a 
congressional report recently released by 
the Office ofTechnology A.ssessmeot which 
concluded that no more than IS percent of 
adult literacy programs nationwide use 
computers regularly for instruction. 
^ \ugusta Kapner, Assistant Secretary, 
^|^(^"S. Department of Education, stressed 



of technological tools 

the importance of staff development in 
tapping this potential; literacy providers, 
she pointed out, need to understand and 
feel confident using technology before 
they can begin to transmit that knowledge 
to their students. 

In the workplace, tlie learning needs of 
the people we serve are constantly chang- 
ing. Adapting technology to meet those 
needs is one of the most challenging, 
creative aspects of our work. 
Videoconferences help us to meet this 
challenge. q q 



unseen, with nothing more tiian a few 
phone conversations in advance," 
Krueger said. The job took just over a 
day. 

A 1974 graduate of Alpena High 
School, Smith came to Baker Enter- 
prises as a welder andsheetmetal worker 
in 1984 after a combined 1 1 years of 
service at Eagle Engineering and Panel 
Processing. He now holds the position 
of sheetmetal worker-welder "A" class. 

Smith , who resides in Lachine with his 
wife and two children, said he had 
studied only basic math in school prior 
to taking the WPP classes. "They've 
(the WPP classes) made my job easier," 
Smith said. 

'*From the company standpoint, it 
translates into dollars," Krueger said. 
"Anytime that technicians on the floor 
can speed the process of bringing a 
project from start to finish it directly 
amounts to a savings for the company. 
What we are seeing on the shop floor 
now is that guys who needed assistance 
before are solving problems on their 
own." 

Krueger said Sumerix's classes have 
been geared to whatemployees do on the 
shop floor. "Kendall does such a good 
job because his presentations were all 
applicable to what we do on a day-to-day 
basis, whether it be with cones, circles, 
triangles, boxes, squares or whatever." 

Krueger credits pre-class interviews 
by WPP staffers for the success of the 
workshops. "They've done some home- 
work by coming in and asking *what is 
it you need? * From that, the classes were 
generated," he added. 



Progress Report 



Students served: 
Unduplicated: 



185 
152 



Current course offerings: 

— General Math Improvement 

— Workplace Algebra Applica- 
tions 

— Level 2 Mathematics 



Workplace Voices 

Alpena, Miami projects sfiare common ground 

By Don MacMasisr 



As one of 54 projects funded nationwide and the only 
one in Michigan, we often wonder what other 
projects around the country are doing. Ideally, projects 
should cooperate and share information, but realisti- 
cally the competitive nature of the funding process 
keeps us at a distance from most of our colleagues. ' 
Recently, however, we discovered that we share com- 
mon ground with a project a long way from Alpena — 
Project vSTEP from Miami-Dade Community College in 
the heart of south Florida. 

Project STEP (Skills and Training for Employee 
Progress) provides literacy services to frontline 
caregivers working with developmentally disabled adults. 
Noted nationwide for designing curriculum around the 
critical thinking skills caregivers use on the job, Project 
STEP may help us in the next grant cycle when we 
partner with the men and women who work as caregivers 
in adult foster homes run by Northeast Michigan Com- 
munity Mental Health Services. Last week, to learn 
more about the workers they serve and how they serve 
them, I flew down to Miami to visit with Gina Guaraldi , 
director of Project STEP. 

As we drove south out of Miami toward Homestead 
where Project STEP holds classes, Gina pointed out the 
residue of Hurricane Andrew, which hit here with 
devastating impact on August 24, 1992. As I gazed out 
at the sheared and jagged trees on the horizon, she told 
me that when the storm hit their trailer, the trailer and 
everything in it just disappeared; the only trace of their 
former classroom after the storm passed was a single 
dictionary lying flat on the ground. "It was just sur- 
real," she said. 

The storm still lingers in the minds of the people here, 
she said. Lnhabitants of tiiis flat strip of farmland tucked 
between the Everglades and the oceanfront still struggle 
with a kind of bruised lethargy, as if recovering from a 
massive concussion. While structural rebuilding is 
nearly complete - there is a new roof on almost every 
house, for example - many middle class working people 
simply packed up and left after digging out from 
Andrew. As a result, there has been an extremely high 
turnover in caregivers :?.t the Sunrise Community, the 



large no>:br-prorit agency where Project STEP pro- 
vides ser.:ces. Project STEP is now being challenged to 
meet the learning needs of new caregivers, mostly 
women a-.d minorities, many with little experience in a 
health ca*- setting, underdeveloped job skills, and low 
self-estatrr.. 

"A lo: :: these people have very hard lives,'' Gina 
said. "S: '^\\tr\ you see a student begin to believe in her 
own pountial and you can see she's going to make it, 
that's ve- exciting. That's what I love about this job. 
The rewird is seeing someone make something of their 
lives bev:nd what everyone ?-nund them imagined. 
And tha: :appens. I've had studu.its come into my office 
who've graduated from Project STEP and gone on to 
begin tht:r Associate's Degree." 

Wearr-'ed at the Sunrise Community around 11 a.m. 
It was h.T. and muggy outside, without much breeze. In 
an air-cir.ditioned conference room off the main corri- 
dor, insr-:aor Laurie Shapero was targeting reading 
and cri:i::i. thinking skills in a lesson built around the 
principit; of refrigeration and food storage. One 
womar. panicular focused in and pushed ahead » 
thrivin£ :n the non-traditional interactive approach 
used in ::e classroom. 

"You •^'l:.'' Ginatold me later. "She's going to amaze 
everybci-; someday. She's going to accomplish things 
no one e --r thought were possible. 1 just hope that when 
she doe: she'll come into my office and sit down and 
tell me u about it.'' 

Basec : - what I observed. Project STEP is a small but 
significa-c pan of a huge rebuilding effort in the wake 
of one : r.e most destructive storms to hit the United 
States i: -^nis century. Tneir experience in providing 
qualit)* .uracy services to adult foster caregivers is 
eviden: i-s is the care they demonstrate for the fate of 
their stu:ents. Rebuilding here in Homestead is more a 
matter : tiring hearts and minds than bricks and 
morta:. L-.d Project STEP has taken the lead in this 
healing rrocess. If we both get refunded, it would be a 
pleasure work with them to better serve the learning 
needs c icult f ^ster caregivers in our own community 

4 0 
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WPP math students find classes practical 



By FRANK PRZYKUCKI 
If the key to education is a desire to 
learn, then the Workplace Partnership 
Project math students being taught by 
Rob Abram are on the right track. 

Abram, who has been teaching in the 
Alpena Public Schools since graduating 
from the University of Michigan in 1990, 
has conducted five math classes for the 
WPP and is also teaching part-time for 
Alpena Community College. Because of 
his principle role as an instructor at 
Thunder Bay Junior High School 
(TBJHS), he has had the opportunity to 
compare students taking classes in two 
different environments. 

Junior high students , he observes , range 
widely in motivational levels while the 



prevailing attitude in WPP classes is a 
desire to learn. 

"Students here (at TBJHS) are forced 
to be here. Some of them want to learn 
and some of them don't," Abram said. 
"People in my other classes are there 
because they want to be. They want to 
learn something and they're much more 
motivated.** 

Abram said WPP students have a rea- 
son to learn what he is teaching. "I'm 
teaching them math that they can use on 
the job. I ask them at the beginning of the 
class if what I am going to be teaching is 
appropriate ... 

"The difference is, they (WPP stu- 
dents) know what the applications are 
going to be. You never hear *when am I 
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Rob Abram, WPP math instructor, illustrates some of the formulas he has his students 
Y- T^^r- 'k with in his classes. (WPP Photo by Frank Przykucki) 



going to be able to use this?' That's what 
you hear in junior high all the time. We 
try to look for as many applications as 
possible." 

The Alcona County native says that 
working with WPP students gives him 
material he can bring back to his junior 
high classes. 

"That's one of the reasons I like teach- 
ing there (in the workplace). A lot of 
times I don't know the applications of 
some of the things I teach until somebody 
tells me they have to weld a piece of metal 
around a half circle and they have to 
know how long that piece of metal has to 
be. To me, that's a circumference prob- 
lem, and to them it is a real-life prob- 
lem." 

Abram said he has taught basically the 
same material in all his WPP classes. The 
curriculum consists of fractions (both on 
paper and using a calculator); geometry 
problems that solve area; volume; cir- 
cumference and perimeter; right-triangle 
trigonometry; the Pythagorean Theorem 
and conversions. 

Abram pointed out that WPP students 
are not under any pressure to perform up 
to a specific level. "You take the pressure 
off and you put the emphasis on getting 
something done on the job. They don't 
have to worry about getting a grade. If 
they improve, they pass. Almost all have 
improved." 

Abram is the son of Bob and Marge 
Abram of Hubbard Lake. He graduated 
from Alcona High School before earning 
his bachelor's degree at U of M. He and 
his wife, the former Nancy Genschaw of 
Alpena, make their home at 114 W. 
Campbell. 
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Education secretary outlines reform package 



By DON MacMASTER 
WPP Director 

Secretary of Education Richard 
Riley spoke recently at the 1994 
Ford-Dingell Educators Conference 
at Greenfield Village in Dearborn. 
The focus of his talk was on educa- 
tion reform. Explaining the Clinton 
education package, known as the 
Goals 2000 Act, Riley said that the 
purpose of the legislation is to cre- 
ate bottom-up reform, "at the level 
of the learner." 

There are four common sense 
building blocks to reforming our 
educational system, Riley said. One, 
we need to maintain high academic 
standards in our schools and high 
expectations for our students. Two, 
we need to be open to new ways of 
using time and technology in the 
classroom. Three, we need to sup- 
port a culture of education. Four, 
we need to eliminate poverty, 
''which is our greatest obstacle to 



educational attainment. 

According to Riley, we need to 
rethink some of our old strategies, 
such as 50 minutes per class period 
and 180 days per school year, and 
we need to spend more time on core 
academic subjects. We need to be 
more responsive to student learning 
styles— to create learning environ- 
ments that both inspire our gifted 
students and give help to students 
who need more time. We need to 
make our schools safe and drug- 
free places by creating a "National 
Community," where students, par- 
ents and teachers can work together 
to bring about positive change. In 
order to nurture a culture of educa- 
tion, Riley said, parents need to 
slow down. "Don't rush so much. 
Read to your children. Work with 
them. Turn off the TV." 

Secretary Riley's message was 
well-received, in part because he 
was speaking to a receptive audi- 



ACCto host 'Work and Humanities' workshop 



The Community College Humani- 
ties Association and Alpena Commu- 
nity College will sponsor a three-day 
workshop in August for humanities 
teachers at two- and four-year col- 
leges and universities. 

"Work and the Humanities," to be 
held Aug. 4-7 at Alpena Holiday Inn, 
is designed to help humanities teach- 
ers integrate the subject of work into 
the curriculum through the develop- 
ment of interdisciplinary courses and 
the infusion of new units on work into 
existing courses. 

Workshop leaders will include 
Frithjof Bergmann, {.-rofessor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Michi- 
gan; Benjamin Hunnicutt, professor 
of Labor History at the University of 
Iowa; Madelyn Mayberry, artist and 
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professor of humanities at 
Marshalltown Community College 
in Iowa; Robert Sessions, professor 
of philosophy at Kirkwood Commu- 
nity College in Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
John Wortman, professor of history 
at Kirkwood; and Fritz Williams, 
ethical culture leader and writer-pro- 
ducer at Public Television station 
WTVS in Detroit. 

The workshop will present a mix of 
lecUire, film, video, reading and dis- 
cussion designed to expand college 
teachers' appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of work and its place in litera- 
ture, history, philosophy, art and 
other disciplines. It will also intro- 
duce instructional models, and it will 
help participants develop plans for 
implementing units of study on work. 
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ence of educators and education 
administrators — "preaching to the 
choir" as he put it. But the audience 
clearly responded to his plain-spo- 
ken style. He did not try to finesse 
the issues or lard his talk with 
misleading jargon. He conveyed a 
vision for the future of education in 
this country that ties into the na- 
tional dialogue initiated most pro- 
ductively by President Clinton last 
April in Memphis around the issues 
of personal responsibility and ac- 
countability, and the need to break 
the cycle of victimization, violence 
and hopelessness that is choking the 
life out of so many Americans. 

When Riley finished, the audi- 
ence rose to applaud his speech. 
Representative John Dingell, one 
of the most powerful lawmakers in 
Congress, met Riley near the po- 
dium to offer his congratulations, 
as did Representative Bill Ford, 
chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee. There was a 
feeling of focus and hope in the 
room. If reform is to reach the level 
of the learner, this is the feeling that 
will fuel the process. 
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Algebra has many uses in the workplace 



By FRANK PRZYKUCKI 

Diversity is the name of the game 
when Workplace Partnership Math 
Instructor Kendall Sumerix conducts 
algebraapplications classes at Fletcher 
Paper Company. 

Because he works with people from 
a number of different areas in the 
plant at the same time, Sumerix had 
to come up with a curriculum ihat 
would mean something to everyone. 
That meant developing broad topics 
that were understandable to everyone 
in the class. 

"I had a heterogeneous classroom,'' 
Sumerixsaid. "Some were from pay- 
roll, secretarial, coating room and 
management. They weren't from the 
same places in the plant and did not 
perform the same jobs. ...I couldn't 
go down to the work site and pick out 
exactly what they were doing because 
what one was doing was different 
from someone else. " 

The end result, Sumerix said, was 



classwork that wasn't job specific but 
general algebra applications. "The 
interest was common ground. I got 
them to figure out formulas on their 
own and see how they could use a 
computer program to do the work for 
them. They just had to figure out how 
to communicate with the computer. " 

Sumerix said he developed eight 
different assignments for the 16-hour 
course, each designed to teach stu- 
dents something about how to use 
formulas and numbers to solve prob- 
lems. Although the problems were 
mythical in nature, tliey drewparailel 
to real-life situations both on the job 
and at home. 

Initially, the students were asked to 
solve problems for a mock company 
coincidentally called "Acme Paper 
Co. " Sumerix said he had them use a 
set of data to construct a variety of 
graphs, including x-y, line and bar 
graphs. 

"Paper math " is the title given to the 



Some samples of student work ... 





S*nn«st*r 1 


S«mdst#r 2 Summer 


ToUJ 


Tuition 


$720.00 


$670.00 $370.00 


$1,760.00 


Books 


260.00 


300.00 100.00 


650.00 


Lab Fees 


100.00 


100.00 50.00 


250.00 


Totai 


$1,070.00 


$1,070.00 $520.00 


$2,660.00 



$800.00 
$600.00 
$400.00 
$200.00 
$0.00 




Turtion 
Books 
Lab Fees 



Fletcher Paper Co. students used the Excel computer program to produce these samples 

of their work. Below is a table tn dptprminp nprrpntnoo^ n f ^Uot^ijrsnt^ 
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second session and involved basic 
math as well as radicals and the 
proper use of parenthesis. "I gave the 
students a set of numbers and had 
them perform calculations , " Sumerix 
said. "They had to construct formu- 
las that would give them the right 
answers." 

"Project Paycheck** had the Fletcher 
workers looking at a meaningful sce- 
nario in the third session. They had to 
take a list, of people widi ficdtious 
names and, using formulas plugged 
into acomputer spreadsheetprogram, 
determine what diose people would 
take home in their paychecks after 
deductions. 

The remaining sessions continued 
to perfect formula development by 
having students solve problems in 
simple and compound interest and to 
determine the percentage composi- 
tion of chemical mixtures, which is 
done on the shop floor in the coating 
plant. 

"The last thing I had diem do in 
class was an independent project 
where they would use formulas, 
graphs and charts on die Excel spread- 
sheet to portray some aspect of dieir 
work on the job, ** Sumerix said. 

Sumerix added that his classes have 
evolved into a new product. With 
eve.7 new group, he said, new and 
different topics were introduced. 
"Every class is different. There's no 
rigid class plan. You have to start 
where the students are ready to be- 
gin. Most importantly, you can't go 
too slow or too fast." 



Progress Report 



Students served: 
Unduplicated: 



200 
165 



Current course offerings: 

- Workplace Problem Solving 

- Workplace Math Applica- 
tions 



Workplace Voices 

Wiandering down the Internet 'superhighway' 

By Don MacMaster 



The big news in our office is that we're on the Internet. 
With a click of the mouse on our office PC, we can now 
access a variety of databases, such as the current weather 
forecast for Organ Pipe, New Mexico (High 105, Low 63, 
Precipitation 0), detailed demographics on Alpena County 
(did you know, for instance, that more people lived in 
Alpena County in 1970 than in 1990?), or a menu item of 
interest on adult education (you could, for example, through 
EDNET access current research that explores the educa- 
tional potential of the Internet, "a very active list" out of the 
University of Massachusetts.) All this information is cur- 
rently available for free. The trick is figuring out how to 
make use of it. 

The Internet is a labyrinth of detail loosely bundled into 
themes that are collected in directories which are collected 
in directories of directories. Considering that even expert 
navigators have a hard time describing the inner workings 
of this system, it's no surprise, I suppose, that after my first 
week on the Internet I tend to find myself veering from the 
original search to circle around, backtrack, stumble, start 
over, and finally drift off onto a tangent. It seems like there 
is no shortcut around getting lost. 

Pondering this recently, during a trip downstate to hear 
Education Secretary Richard Riley speak, it occurred to me 
that cruising the Internet is a lot like driving in rush hour 
traffic in a big city with only a vague idea of where you're 
going. Perhaps thisanalogy occurred to me because Td left 
my roadmap at home and was currently lost in Detroit, 
wandering up and down Woodward in search of Cass Tech 
High School, which the parking lot attendant at the Fox 
Theatre told me would lead to a shortcut to the Southfield 
Freeway. 
"You can't miss it,'' he said. 

Ten minutes later, with the downtown skyscrapers reced- 
ing in the mirror, I began to get the feel ing that somehow Td 
missed it. But I wasn't as frustrated about being lost as I 
normally would've been, because the day was warm and the 
streets were bustling and I'd never been this way before. At 
Third and Glendale I spotted Highland Park Community 
College. Hey, I told myself, they're in our conference: I 
wonder what's going on there today. So I pulled over to the 
curb, parked behind a cab, and spent an hour looking around 
Highland Park Community College, learning some things 
about an interesting place I never would Ve encountered had 
I not been hopelessly off course. 



This has been my learning pattern on the Internet, too. To 
me, a novice, the beauty of the Internet is this potential for 
unexpected connection, where you learn something useful 
you would've never known to pursue. For example, recently 
I logged on and clicked on Education, Eighteen items came 
up on the screen. I chose number eight — Literacy — and the 
second of ten items on the menu was NCAL — the National 
Center on Adult Literacy, a major research and advisory 
group in our field. I've been interested in knowing more 
about NCAL, so I clicked on it and seven items came up. I 
started at the top and went through all seven. Number seven 
was tagged advisory committees. That might be interesting, 
I thought; I wonder who sits on those committees. I clicked 
on it and a list of names came on the screen. Not far down 
the list. Dr. Ron Gillum's name came up. 

Ron Gillum is the director of adult and extended learning 
for Michigan. Well -respected nationally, he's helped out 
our project a number of times, giving us the kind of support 
that keeps a project going. Not long ago, in fact, he sent a 
very nice note along because he'd been moved by an article 
Janet Fulton had written in the Work Place newsletter. An 
excerpt from Ron's letter: 

/ recently received a copy of your February newsletter 
"7he Work Place" and truly enjoyed reading it. Janet 
Fulton *s article was just outstanding. Her enthusiasm and 
excitement really came through as she discussed the confer- 
ence she attended in Washington D.C Janet's closing 
comment was one that I shall long remember and perhaps 
repeat, "Learning is a gift to be enjoyed all our lives 
through. Literacy is the tool to make it come alive. " 

Warmest regards, 
Ronald M. Gillum 

Of all the information we processed that day in the office, 
probably none has more long-term significance than finding 
out that a friend of our project has a voice on the board of 
the major policy-shaping entity in the field of adult literacy. 
The Internet is great for detail like this. 

Whether it can create jobs and markets or new means of 
production, as its most ardent proponents claim, is open to 
debate. Many critics think its potential is being way 
overhyped, calling it little more than an electronic party line 
with 10 million users. In the Workplace, one thing we've 
learned is not to waste too much time debating these big 
picture questions. We'll continue to work on developing 
practical applications fur this new technology. If you have 
any ide-as, feel free to contact us through the Internet. 
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Career change brought Besser manager to Alpena 



By FRANK PRZYKUCKI 
A strong desire to live in northern 
Michigan brought Kathleen Dapprich and 
her family to Alpena in 1975, but the 
move meant making career changes and 
Alpena Community College helped her 
with part of the transition. 

Now in her seventh year at Besser 
Company, where she is engineering de- 
partment documentation manager, 
Dapprich recently completed a brief stint 
in the classroom. Last fall she partici- 
pated in a reading and information man- 
agement course taught at Besser by read- 
ing instructor Janet Fulton of the Work- 
place Partnership Project. 

"Keeping organized is hard to do when 
you have so many directions that you have 
to go in," Dapprich said. "Taking Janet's 



class helped me think more about how to 
organize things." 

Dapprich feels the WPP class helped 
open up new possibilities for her, 

"It made me realize that there are things 
that can be done to improve the way one 
organizes things. As far as reading goes, 
just because you are used to reading one 
particular way, it doesn't have to be done 
that way. There are alternate ways to 
improve reading skills for various appli- 
cations. 

"^Taking that clas*; made me realize that 
I should be challenging myself to think of 
different approaches to ticking in informa- 
tion. You don't have to verbalize every- 
thing that you read. 

'*! thought it was especially neat that 
Janet brought laptop computers to the 



class and had them all ready to use. She 
set a great example as far as organization 
goes," 

For the Besser class, Fulton used a 
computer reading program entitled 
"Bookmaster for Speedreading. ** Dapprich 
found the program impressive and pur- 
chased a copy for the family. 

"It was a Santa gift for Christmas," she 
said. 

A native of Frankenmuth, Dapprich 
earned a bachelor's degree in education at 
Eastern Michigan University, Following 
their marriage, she and her husband, 
Charles, made their home in Dearborn 
where her time was divided between 
raising a family and teaching part time. 

The decision to move away from the big 
city and raise their children in a northern 
Michigan environment was followed 
closely by a job hunt that landed Charles 
a position in Alpena in the insurance 
profession. The relocation left Kathleen 
having to consider some options when she 
was ready to return to work full time. 

"I either had to go back to school to 
renew my teaching certificate or go into a 
different field," Kathleen said. "I didn*t 
really want to relocate away from my 
family to continue my education, I ended 
up going to ACC for the two-year drafting 
and design program. 

"It was my background in education 
combined with that (associate's) degree 
that helped me get this job. Besser was 
looking for someone who could train 
people who were already here to use the 
system they were acquiring. They wanted 
a person who could continue training in 
the future as departmental changes and 
company changes would take place," 
(Please turn to page 2) 




Conference focuses on continuing education process 



By JANET FULTON 
Making The Point Together: A Con- 
ference for Adult & Continuing Edu- 
cators, was a ^^practitioners' de- 
light. Two distinct needs of mine were 
met in this Phoenix, Ariz, setting and 
conference theme. My need for true 
warmth after a long cold northern 
Michigan winter met its match in 109 
degree days and 79 degree nights. My 
lifelong learning process, crrrently 
that of honing teaching and research 
skills to effectively serve adults in the 
Workplace Partnership Project, was 
met in the many conference workshop 
sessions and in interaction with truly 
talented and engaging coKeagues. 

The concerns that led to this confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Commission 
on Adult Basic Education (COABE), 
were instructive: 

• Adult and continuing educators 
need to work together for continued 
success. 

• Learning is a lifelong process. 

• Professionals in this field need to 
share their experience and knowledge 
base. 

• We are equal partners in the edu- 
cational process of an individual. 

• We need to look back at where we 
have been, see where we are, and 
considerwhere we want to go in adult 
and continuing education. 

Each session brimmed with practi- 
cal information. Presenters had forged 
their theoretical constructs with expe- 
riential labors to produce qualified, 
inviting, and enlightening sessions: 
"You Hoped You CouldnH, But You 
Can: Develop Your Own Workplace 
Literacy Software;'' "We Can't Do 
That! - Can We Do That? Writing 
and Evaluating Curriculum for the 
Workplace;" "Customizing Curricu- 
lum in the Workplace;" "Integrating 
the Adult Learner Into the World of 
Computers;'' "Interactive Videodisc 



Instruction;'' were just a few of the very much. During this conference, 

quality sessions I attended. They stimu- practice — founded in tried and tested 

lated my thinking and expertise in times interacting with students — was 

delivering the training/teaching that is the focus. Helping students meet their 

so very important to our students' learning agendas was the goal just as 

daily successes on the job. much as assisting instructors in their 

A practitioner is one who practices a understanding of new theories and the 

profession. My profession is instruct- emerging teaching landscapes, 

ing and educating adults concerned Attendees were encouraged. Some 

with developing their reading skills. were honored for their current contri- 

Cultivatinganddevelopingthoseskills bution models. But all were chal- 

Is no longer optional in today's chang- lenged to become more than they ever 

ing workplace. Not even in ourchang- thought they might become in the 

ing society. Because practitioners are effort to provide a more solid founda- 

concemed with things that work, tion, in each of our communities, to 

maybe that's why I found myself en- meet the multiple needs of the adult 

joying this COABE conference so learner. 

Career change brought Besser manager north 

(Continued from page 1) drawing class at Alpena Community 

K'lhleen's duties at Besser Company College and serves on the collegers 
are many, but center around supervision advisory committee for the drafting and 
of the computer aided design (CAD) design program, 
area in the engineering department. She Kathleen and her husband make their 
schedules CAD equipment, takes care home on Piper Road in Alpena Town- 
of software maintenance on the system, ship and are eagerly awaiting their move 
arranges hardware maintenance and re- into a new house they are building on 
pair and does system training for em- Bear Point Road. They are the parents of 
ployees. two grown children: a son, Dan, a 

"I train people as they come into the spring graduate of the University of 
department to work on our CAD system Michigan SchcK)l of Business; and a 
and also within the deparunent as people daughter. Johanna, a sophomore at 
change tasks and need retraining," she Eastern Michigan University, 
said. 

Dapprich is also responsible for a 
central data base, and spends a lot of 
time keeping that material organized 
and accessible to all the users. She 
maintains backup data files, supervises 
printroom operations, is responsible for 
duplication of paper documents (inter- 
nally as well as for customers and ven- 
dors), and manages documentation for 
purchase parts. 

Because of her background botli in 
teaching and in the ACC drafting and 
design program, Dapprich has beenable 
to devote some time to her original 
profession. For the past four spring 
semesters, she has taught a technical 
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Listening: a lost art is being regained 



By DR. RICHARD LESSARD 

In a recent class at Fletcher Paper, 
students decided to examine listening 
in the workplace as it related to their 
overall communications needs; we soon 
found out that this was one of the most 
important yet neglected components of 
the communication chain. We easily 
could have devoted an entire course to 
listening alone. At first glance, it 
doesn't sound like we could generate a 
WPP class around something as 
"simple" as listening, but the art of 
listening is far from simple. 

Humans listen more than any other 
single communicative activity. Accord- 
ing to the latest research, people spend 
approximately 80 percent of their time 
at work in some form of communica- 
tion. This is an average; some spend 
much less time communicating while 
others do little else. Of that time, 9 
percent is spent on writing, 16 percent 
on reading, 30 percent on speaking, 
and 45 percent on listening. Educa- 
tionally, we can all remember taking 
reading and writing classes, and some 
of us even took speech classes; but how 
many have ever had any formal train- 
ing in listening? The sad fact is, we 
have had the least amount of education 
and training in the communication ac- 
tivity we need to do the most. 

Most of us think we are good listen- 
ers and it is this overconfidence that 
has created much of the difficulty. 
Hearing, which is non-selective and 
involuntary, is actually the mere be- 
ginning of the listening process. Hear- 
ing is sound detection; listening is 
meaning detection. If we aren't care- 
ful , we can become d istracted by all the 
other dynamics in the communication 
process and miss the real meaning of 
what someone is trying to tell us. Since 
none of us can take in and recall 100 
percent of what someone tells us, we 
must learn to be selective about what 
we are hearing, so we can pick up the 
pitended meaning. 



This doesn't mean that a class in 
listening will make a person accu- 
rately interpret and remember every 
thing that is said. But without any 
training, most people can muster less 
than 50 percent efficiency during the 
first part of a conversation, then the 
retention rate rapidly declines after 
that. The average is about 25 percent 
retention efficiency in a t>T)ical spo- 
ken exchange. That means we miss, 
misunderstand, misinterpret, ignore, 
forget, distort and generally botch up 
75 percent of what is said to us. Then 
after one day we can expect to remem- 
ber less than a third of what we picked 
up the day before, and the retention 
rate goes steadily down as time passes. 
Not encouraging statistics, to be sure; 
they mean that poor listening is a 
major hidden cost of doing business. 
Organizations pay for mistakes caused 
by inefficient listening with lower 
profits, and we all pay with lower 
wages and higher prices. 



Alpena Community College will host 
Technology and Careers Night from 7 
to 10 p.m. on Tuesday, Aug. 2 in 
Besser Technical Center. 

Instructors Tom Winte r of auto body , 
Rick Engstrom of auto service. Bob 
Eller and Gary Knight of concrete 
technology, Owen Lamb of drafting 
and design, Ivan McLaren and Greg 
LaFeldt of machine tool and Gerald 
Hardesty of welding will show pro- 
spective students and their families 
how much ACC has to offer. 

ACC recently updated instructional 
equipment and facilities in these areas 
and one of the best ways to recruit 
students may be to have people stop in 
and see for themselves. Technical 
programs prepare students to enter the 
work force after just one or two years 
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One of the problems is rooted in the 
fact that humans can talk at from 1 10 
to 140wordsper minute, while people 
are capable of hearing between 300 
and 400 words per minute. This means 
that we have a lot of extra time on our 
hands (minds) while someone is talk- 
ing to us, so we tend to take little 
mental side trips while we are sup- 
posed to be listening. Bottom line— we 
must learn how to take control of what 
our minds are doing while others are 
trying to convey messages to us. 

So efficient listening isn't something 
that occurs naturally. \i requires con- 
centration, effort anu energy; that's 
why we're fatigued after listening to 
important information for even a short 
period of time; that's why high energy 
talkers tire us out. We have to develop 
those skills which will help keep us 
focused on the most important infor- 
mation we are taking in. It takes moti- 
vation, education, and practice, but it 
makes good sense to improve listening 
skills. It's just good business. 



of training; some can be tailored for 
transfer to a four-year degree univer- 
sity program. Individual courses can 
also be taken by people already em- 
ployed who want to update their skills. 

The event is an open house format, 
so you can drop in at your conve- 
nience. Information sessions on finan- 
cial aid will be held at 7:30, 8: 15 and 
9 p.m. 



Progress Report 

Students served: 206 
Unduplicated: 171 

Current course offerings: 

— Workplace Problem Solving 

— Workplace Math Applica- 
tions 



Technology and Careers Night is Aug. 2 



Workplace Voices 

Tawas Plating worker likes the changes he's seen 



Editor's note: Steve Shover is a chemical analyst at 
Tawas Plating. He has worked for the company for the 
past 11 years and was a member of the yilot group " 
of students who took the first class offered at that 
facility. 

Dear Don and Rich: 

Well, a year has gone by since we had our Commu- 
nications 080 class here at Tawas Plating Company. 
It sure doesn't seem that 

long ago. I want to thank 
both of you for a great 
job. It was great that 
Kevin (Tawas Plating 
President Kevin Jung- 
quist) offered us the 
chance to participate in 
your class, which was 
done on company time 
and expense. 

As you know, we had a 
lot of problems to deal 
with. One department was 
not getting along with the 
other, and some people 
in the same department 

were not telling each other what was going on. Well, 
then one day Don MacMaster, a neutral party who was 
on nobody's side, came to our plant with a communica- 
tions class in-house from Alpena Community College, 
someone who would sit down with management and 
employees and listen to what both sides had to say. 
When the classes started no one knew what to expect. 
No one was willing to do book work or a lot of writing. 
But the format was very open. It seemed that everyone 
was walking on eggshells. The first sessions ended up 
with a lot of people leuing off steam and getting their 
feelings out in the open. After this was done there were 
a iot of discussions on different problems and what was 
the best action to take. 
We learned what kind of communicators we weren 't. 

ERLC 



By Steven Shover 

Halfway through our class, Don had to leave us to 
take a job promotion. However, when you left you 
brought us Dr. Richard Lessard to take your place. 
Again no one knew what to expect. However, you left 
us in very capable hands, the transition went very 
well. Dr. Lessard was able to pick up where you left 
off, and take us closer to our goals. 

Once we started to communicate we found that we 
worked very well as a team and were able to extend 

our class to complete 
some projects we started. 

I feel that your objec- 
tive opinions helped us 
take a giant step in the 
right direction, to help 
ourselves and Tawas 
Plating Company. 

Today we have a much 
better working environ- 
ment and better attitudes. 
Production rates are up, 
rejects are down. There 
is a lot more communi- 
cation now than a year 
ago! Don't get me 
wrong, there is always 
room for more improvement. But thanks to you, we 
are starting to help ourselves. We have a safety 
committee that is getting results along with quality 
circles in different areas of the plant. They are also 
getting positive results. I think with the help from the 
classes and from ourselves we will make it. 

Thanks go to Don MacMaster and Dr. Richard 
Lessard and Kevin for allowing us to participate in this 
class. Hopefully there will be more in the future. 
Thanks again for everything. 

4:4:4: 

The Workplace Partnership Project team welcomes 
contributions from students for publication in the 
WPP monthly newsletter The Work Place 




Steve Shover at work in the Tawas Ptating Lab. f Photo by R. Lessard) 
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WPP sets course on new 3-year journey 
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By DON MacMASTER 
WPP Director 

We've had a love-hate relationship 
with our mailbox for quite some time 
now. When we finished writing our 
grant in the spring and sent it out to 
Washington, the mail seemed like a 
friend to us, the channel through which 
our hopes for the next three years 
would sail smoothly to port. As the 
weeks passed, however, with no offi- 
cial word on its status, we stopped 
looking every day for the serious brown 
wrapper stamped with the stem quali- 
fier Official Business, Penalty for 
Private Use, $300, that marks corre- 
spondence from the U.S. Department 
of Education, and we settled into a 
sort of uneasy calm waiting for news 
to get back to us. 

Then in June, we heard a rumor: 
some projects had already received 
their rejection letters. Washington 
would only confirm that on June 25, 
they had mailed out the last of the 
rejection notices. In other words, if 
we did not receive mail from them in 
the next week, we'd probably still be 
alive. Overnight the mail room was 
transformed from a warm and friendly 
port to something akin to a Superfund 
site. No one wanted to go near the 
mailbox, as if it had suddenly become 
radioactive. Heav>' sweat and blurred 
vision broke out every afternoon when 
the mail carrier arrived. 
During this period, I heard a hor- 
® ble (but funny) story about a project 



director who had not received a rejec- 
tion letter consoling one who had. The 
fortunate director said all the right 
things, according to the unfortunate 
director, and put a great deal of sensi- 
tivity into this sage advice: "Tough 
times don't last, but tough people do, " 
Unfortunately for the fortunate direc- 
tor, his rejection letter had been lost in 
the mail. When it finally arrived, the 
fortunate director had tl;ie rare oppor- 
tlinity to sample his own advice. 

The letter we'd been waiting for 
since spring finally arrived in the mail 
last week, informing us that our fed- 
eral workplace literacy grant has been 
refunded for three more years. We 
feel good about tliis for a number of 



reasons. The fed received over 330 
applications, many from highly re- 
garded practitioners and researchers 
across the nation, and funded only 46. 
But closer to home, the funding allows 
us to continue meeting the workplace 
education needs of people in the com- 
munity who deserve to have their 
needs met. 

Personally, I'd like to thank the 
people I work with in the WPP: Ann 
Schultz, Frank Przykucki, Dr. Rich- 
ard Lessard, Janet Fulton, Kendall 
Sumerix and Rob Abram, Their talent 
and commitment continue to keep this 
project moving. I don't think we've 
levelled off as a team yet, and that's 
the part that excites me the most. 




Dr. Eunice Askov of Penn State University, outside evaluator, reviews curriculum details 
with WPP Instructor Kendall Sumerix during her recent visit to A Ipena, (WPP Photo) 
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Bulletin boards play a role in cyberspace travel 



By FRANK PRZYKUCKI 

Traffic on the Internet "information 
highway'* is getting heavy these days, as 
new users rush to join the parade, but 
there are other avenues that can be just as 
exciting and a lot less hectic. 

Computer bulletin boards have been 
around for quite some t^me and are 
becoming a lot more sophisticated than 
their name implies . One of those is Micro 
Assets BBS of Alpena, which has been in 
operation for more than three years. 
Under the guidance of founder Jesse 
Godsey , the local board offers refreshing 
territory for owners of personal comput- 
ers. 

Computer information services like 
Prodigy, America Online and 
CompuServe offer significantly more in 
resources than the average bu Uetin board , 
but they can be expensive. Alpena^s 
BBS, on the other hand, gives computer 
buffs access to a variety of files for a 
mere $50 annually. That fee pays for up 
to an hour of on-line time daily. 

ITie Workplace Partnership Project ten- 
tatively plans to implement a scaled- 
down version of a bulletin board in the 
near future that would directly benefit 
clients of the project. Proposed by WPP 
Reading Instructor Janet Fulton, the ser- 
vice would allow clients to access re- 
sources of the project via a computer, 
even during non-office hours. 

Commercial computer nelM'orks and 
bulletin boards basically serve the sar e 
purpose, differing only in complexity 
and mission. While commercial outlets 
need to appeal to a wide range of inter- 
ests, bulletin boards can and usually are 
more focused. 

Godsey' s operation is a hobby that has 
grown into a business. He couples the 
bulletin board with other services such as 
computer tutoring and freelance pro- 
gramming operating under the name 
"Micro Assets." 

"rm basically looking at providing a 
public service," Godsey said. "There's a 
lot of information that people can get and 
utilize, not only for personal enjoyment 
but at the business and professional lev- 
els. It (the bulletin board) is really user 
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Jesse Godsey stands beside the satellite 
dish that brings in fresh files for his A Ipena 
Bulletin Board. (IVPP Photo ) 

friendly. People don't have to go through 
all the rigmarole of getting on the Internet 
while wondering, *how do I get what I 
need?' " 

A native of Camden, Mich., Godsey 
came to Alpena four years ago after 
serving a tour of duty in the Air Force. 
While in the military, he had been sta- 
tioned at Wurlsmith AFB where he was 
responsible for automating all the sched- 
uling for operations and maintenance. 

Godsey started his bulletin board six 
months after coming to Alpena to work 
for Courtney Retirement & Investment 
Services as a Novell administrator and 
programmer. He has since taken a job 
doing the same kind of work for the 
Northeast Michigan Community Service 
Agency. 

At age 26, Godsey has been working 
with computers nearly half of his life. 
"Pm self taught," he said. "I started out 
12 years ago with a Commodore 64 and, 
just like any enthusiastic kid in high 
school, 1 decided that this is what 1 
wanted to do ..." 

Godsey said he is constantly working to 
improve his board for the approximately 
1 85 computer users who have signed-on 

Oil 



as members. He provides access to more 
than 40,{XX) files via three telephone 
lines hooked to his computer system set 
up at his home on Eagle Drive. Recently, 
Godsey installed a satellite download 
system to recover new files via the Fido 
Net - a commercial network he sub- 
scribes to. The addition allows his cus- 
tomers to access fresh news files from 
USA Today and graphics such as weather 
maps and photos from weather satellites. 

Godsey's board allows data transfer at 
rates up to 1 4,400 bps . He said all that the 
customers need to sign on are a com- 
puter, modem and communications soft- 
ware. Many computers sold today al- 
ready come with some of those necessi- 
ties. 

Godsey said all his current customers 
have learned about the BBS by word of 
mouth. He is confident that many more 
would want to sign on if he were to 
advertise, but his plan has been to pro- 
ceed slowly and carefully to ensure a 
quality product. 

"Most of the money I make is all spent 
on upkeep of that machine," Godsey 
said . "It pays for itself, although my wife 
sometimes argues about that." 

Computer owners who have the proper 
equipment can connect to the Alpena 
BBS via two phone numbers - 356-4255 
and 356-3478 . After making contact, the 
user is escorted through a series of intro- 
ductory steps while on line. Customers ■ 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Reading power may be key to future success 



By JANET FULTON 

Developing your reading power may be 
just the key to your future success in the 
workplace and your survival in the global 
village. Reading is not simply or only a 
basic skill. It is a lifelong learning funda- 
mental. And what we need in this day and 
age is not just the ability to read faster. 
Reading more efficiently is the backbone 



of remaining competitive in today *s chang- 
ing workplace. 

Information is bombarding us at an over- 
whelming rate each and everyday. Verbal, 
oral and written messages pound our senses 
and overwhelm our fading reserves. On 
the one hand we cry out for simpler times 
and fewer demands. On the other, we long 
for more effective processing skills just in 



Online service introduces exciting medium 

Colin Lamb, employed by Duffy's 
Computers of Alpena. 
In the near future, the WPP will be 



(Continued from Page 2) 
may sign up immediately by using a 
900 telephone number and have the fee 
charged to their phone bill. 

Godsey and his wife, Christina, re- 
side at 301 Eagle. They are the parents 
of a son, Jordan, age 10. Assisting 
Godsey with his bulletin board project 
are Bill Hood, formerly employed by 
Alpena Community College and now 
by Thunder Bay Manufacturing; and 



setting up its own bulletin board to 
serve its partners. How that system 
will work and what services it wiil 
provide are still being worked out, but 
it is sure to offer an exciting alternative 
for participants in the project. Devel- 
opments will be outlined in this news- 
letter as they occur. 
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Jesse Godsey works at his Alpena Bulletin Board nerve center. The menu on the screen, 
O^jll color with graphics, is what customers see after logging on to the ser^^ 



order to survive. 

Developing your reading ability is an 
individual developmental process. No one 
else can do it for you. It happens over time 
and takes disciplined work to maintain. 
Increasing reading speed is a good ex- 
ample. Initially you have to believe that 
you can change your reading speed. As 
specific techniques ai-e practiced, speed 
does increase while comprehension usu- 
ally decreases. This is normal. Increased 
comprehensiop generally .builds again, but 
only after some diligent practice. As many 
people begin to experience the "awkward" 
feelings connected with reading faster (while 
losing comprehension), they end up aban- 
doning the learning process. They return 
too easily to their established patterns for 
reading speed and comprehension. That is 
why it is so important to conunit yourself 
to some type of reading training. A place 
where instruction, practice and account- 
ability are merged into a powerful learning 
environment. 

Workplace Partnership reading courses 
can be just the learning environment you 
need to work on developing your reading 
skills. It's like having your own personal 
reading trainer. Comprehension, concen- 
tration, vocabulary and accuracy are just a 
few of the enduring skills you can master. 

Are you committed to being the same 
reader today that you were last year or are 
you ready to become the best reader you 
can be? No matter what your reading 
experience, you can acquire that vibrant 
skill of gulping in information at a glance. 
Embark on your reading development pro- 
gram today. Keep your lifelong learning 
skills at the cutting edge. 



Progress Report 



Students served: 
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Current course offerings: 

— Level I Workplace Math 
(Introduction to Geometry, 
Metric Conversions) 

— Level 3 Workplace Math 
(Math with computer appli- 
cations) 



Workplace Voices 

Communications: it's not rocl<et science 

By Dr. Richard Lessard 



When partner companies are deciding which classes they 
want us to offer next, a conununi cations class is seldom 
the first thing that comes to mind. Organizers easily see the 
relevance of math, but applications of WPP communications 
classes are less obvious. Usually the first images brought to 
mind are of writing, accompanied by visions of nightmarish 
English classes from junior high or high school days. People 
conjure up memories of the traditional rap-your-knuckles 
learning, the desecrating red-ink smeared all over their 
creative efforts. **No," they decide, "v/e don't need any more 
of that. Besides, we don't do much writing on the job." Valid 
statements all, but the reality is, the communication skills 
required in today's workplace encompass much more than 
writing papers and learning grammar rules. 

On occasion, we have offered various alternatives tc tradi- 
tional writing classes, with varied success; but by far, our most 
successful classes have been those dealing with overall com- 
munication strategies for specific work situations, courses 
custom designed by the companies and the workers them- 
selves. In these classes, students have collaborated with the 
instructor to find ways to improve communication at their 
particular facilities. For example, at Tawas Plating, students 
chose to address ways to link everyone in a communication 
chain, then they created ways to promote more positive 
interaction among employees once the classes were over. At 
Fletcher Paper, students wanted to work on narrowing the gap 
between what the sender was trying to say and what the 
receiver was picking up. These two agendas resulted in two 
very different classes. 

Businesses today are rift with communication gaps and 
misunderstandings. We are communicating with wider audi- 
ences than ever before, and these different people bring us 
their own styles, their own histories and personality quirks. It 
makes it difficult to get our meanings across without commit- 
ting some unintended gaff or inadvertantly pushing someone 's 
hot button. This is because communication is not an exact 
science. It does not have a regimented set of precise principles 
and procedures that always yield the same results, as does, say , 
math; in math, when we use the proper formula it yields the 
same results, regardless of tlie situation or the audience. But 
there are literally thousands of variations in the ways people 
communicate, and what works for one person won't work at 
all for another. 



Have you ever had a very good idea that you couldn't get 
another to accept? Ever been flabbergasted when someone told 
you what you just said? It wasn't what you meant at all! We 
have all been in these positions. Unfortunately, what really 
counts is not simply our initial thoughts, but whether or not we 
can make them understood and credible. 

In the world of business the ability to convey an idea is as 
important as the idea itself. The problem is, the majority of 
people send inconsistent messages. Good as their idea may be, 
the delivery system used to get it out there is letting them down. 
People often interpret our messages much differently than we 
realize. Dr. Albert Mehrabain of UCLA conducted a land- 
mark study on the three main elements that are communicated 
each time we spea!:. He found that listeners gather 55 percent 
of their meaning from visual cues (body language, facial 
expressions, etc.), 38 percent from the tone we are using, and 
a mere seven p rcent from our actual wording. While we 
reserve our best efforts for the wording of our messages, that 
is the element that provides our audiences with the least 
meaning. More importantly, it is the inconsistency between 
the three elements that creates confusion and/or lack of 
credibility. 

Dr. Deborah Tannen looked into the meaning of the 
"metamessages" we send as we speak and write. These, she 
said, were the meanings "between the lines" that people pick 
up from the particular choice of words we use, pauses, eye 
movements and when we break in or stop talking. Who really 
does all this stuff, you ask? We all do, maybe not at a conscious 
level, but we all find ourselves thinking, "He didn't mean a 
word of that; here's what he is really saying ..." Or we often 
hear people say things like, "She thinks she has everyone 
fooled, but you can tell by the way she talks it's just an act.*' 
The key here is "by the way she talks,*' for that validates the 
notion that what is said is only a small part of the meanings 
people are picking up. 

Generally people don't think of those things when they 
con^sider offering WPP communications classes. But in the 
workplace, they are crucial to efficiency and cohesion. 
Efficient actions are unlikely to occur where there is no 
credibility or agreement. In communication classes, the goal 
is to build credibility and validity into everything we convey 
to others. Though that may sound vague, it serves well as a 
beginning premise; from there, we, with the help of the 
students, try to tailor our WPP communication classes to suit 
the specific needs of a given workplace. 
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Workplace classes get customized treatment 



By DON MacMASTER 

Someone asked me a ver>' reason- 
able question last week: *^How do you 
get a workplace class up and going?'' 

In places we've worked before, 
where a track record has been estab- 



lished and we have a working knowl- 
edge of the literacy skills workers need 
now and in the future, setting up a 
workplace class sometimes can be a 
fairly uncomplicated matter. We set 
up a class matching an instructor to the 





WPP partner honored 

James C. Park (right), Besser Company president and chief executive officer, accepts the 
President 's "£* Star " award for excellence in export from Dean A. Peterson (left), director 
of the Detroit District U.S. Department of Commerce office. Afichigan Gov. John Engler 
(second from left) gave tribute to the Alpena firm during ceremonies Oct. 13 in front of 
Besser World Headquarters. Behind Park is Dr. Donald Newport, Alpena Community 
College prest'ient, who joined Workplace Partnership Project Director Don AfacMaster 
in outlining the importance of the college, business and industry partnership. The award 
was created in 1969 to recognize superior performance of "E " award winners — an honor 
^-'ler Co. earned in 1973. (Four Seasons Photography photo) 



expectations of the men and women in 
the class and then find a mutually- 
agreeable time and a place where the 
class can be taught. But if we' ve never 
worked there before, it is a huge job to 
work through all the details that need 
to be nailed down in order for a class to 
succeed. Here's a working checklist 
we use to cover the key start-up con- 
cerns. 

1 . Preliminary dialogue with key play- 
ers in the organization, including man- 
agement and labor if the workplace is 
unionized. 

2. Set up an advisory group that 
represents the concerns of everyone. 

3. Discuss issues such as curriculum, 
recruitment and scheduling with this 
advisory group. 

4. Tour the workplace. Learn asmuch 
as possible about the tasks the workers 
do and the educational needs they have 
now and will have in the future. 

5. Use materials or scenarios that 
directly apply to the workplace, build a 
curriculum that addresses the needs 
identified by the advisory team, the 
workers, and the instructional team. 

6. Be flexible from an instructional 
standpoint. Look for ways to build in 
the knowledge and experience work- 
ers bring to the classroom. 

7. Involve workers in their own as- 
sessment and evaluation. Be creative 
in looking for u ys to measure the 
impact of workplace classes on indi- 
vidual or organizational performance. 

8. Document relentlessly. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Outside Evaluator 
Emory J. Brown 
Planning Evaluation 
& Accountability 



Helping 
Organization 
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Funding Agency 
U.S. Department of Education 




Labor 
Thunder Bay 
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Business 



Service 
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Global 
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Professional 
Employees' 
International Union 
Local 459 



Farm Bureau 



Omni Metalcratt 
Baker Enterprtses 
Fletcher Paper Co. 
Tawas Plating 



Besser Company 



Alpena Community College, in partnership with one medium-sized business active in the 
global marketplace, four small businesses, local agribusiness, union representation of 
foster care service providers and Thunder Bay^ AFL-CIO Labor Council combined to 
propose the third Workplace Partnership Project for northeastern Michigan, The above 
chart outlines the project's funding source and organizational flow. 

WPP classes get customized treatment 



(Continued from page 1) 
The beauty and challenge of this 
project is that each workplace is 
diflferent. Currently, we are working 
with the Alpena County Farm Bu- 
reau, and it's fascinating business to 
work backward from the types of 
issues and concerns that exist in our 
agricultural community — such as 
figuring out how to use math and 
computers to refine record keeping, 
calculate feed mixtures, or match 
fertilizers and soil samples — and to 
begin to thinkabout howthese issues 
might be incorporated into a stnjc- 



tured learning environment. 

Our current focus is to establish a 
working dialogue with the potential 
recipients of our services, ask the 
questions that allow them to share 
their needs and knowledge with us, 
listen, then move quickly to develop 
a substantive class based around 
mutually identified issues, concerns 
and opportunities. 

It's a very exciting time for us, 
heading into turn one of a very steep 
learning curve. We'll keepyou posted 
as we work our way around. 



The Work Place 
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Computers add new dimension to classes 



By JANET FULTON 

WPP continues to seek out and 
develop the best and most appropri- 
ate materials for WPP instruction. 
Our partners' needs are important lo 
us. That is why we look for challeng- 
ing ideas, courseware, and computer 
software that will help students de- 
velop and improve their workplace 
skills. 

WPP recently acquired A Day In 
The Life. This computer software/ 
courseware is designed to stimulate 
reading and critical thinking skills 
development in a very special way. It 
employs the use of job scenarios and 
tasks that the learner must work 
through. In this way, metacognitive 
skills and strategies are introduced in 
order to develop on-the-job thinking 
skills and applications. A Day In The 
Life is divided into six instructional 



modules. Module 1 teaches learners 
how to use the computer. Modules 
2-6 teach some basicjob skills needed 
for work in food service, health, 
maintenance, retail and clerical job 
fields. 

Each job area is divided into job 
tasks or scenarios that learners must 
accomplish. In eacn scenario, leam- 



of this is carried out right on the 
computer. 

The program has also been de- 
signed to support students in the 
learning process. If a learner needs 
help in the middle of carrying out a 
job task, the program provides vari- 
ous ways that a learner can get assis- 
tance. There are full lessons avail- 



Our partners' needs are important to us. That 
is why we look for challenging ideas, 
courseware, and computer software that will 
help students develop and improve their work- 
place skills. 



ers must work within that environ- 
ment often using a map, acquiring 
objects necessary to accomplish the 
task, filling out paperwork/forms, 
and actually completing the task. All 




able on v/hatever is giving them dif- 
ficulty. With the touch of a button, 
help is displayed. 

This software has been developed 
by the Pennsylvania State University 
Institute for the Study of Adult Lit- 
eracy and Curriculum Associates, 
Inc. Their goal was to design soft- 
ware that is a simulation of reaMife 
job situations that require reading, 
critical thinking, and literacy skills 
needed for effectivejob performance. 

As WPP prepares to serve new 
partners during our next three-year 
cycle, A Day In The Life is just one 
of the curricular applications we pe 
will be used to create an exciting and 
meaningful way for WPP students to 
improve their workplace skills. 



Baker Enterprises employees are showing a great deal of interest in a current Wjrkplace 
Partnership Project math class being taught by Kendall Sumerix Demonstrating their 
willingness to do homework assigned during the class, employees (from left) Del 
Baughman, Mike Daleski and Steve Liverrnore huddle around portable computers to work 
on problems during off-duty hours. Laptop computers provided by the WPP have been 
made available to Baker workers for the duration of the course, so that they may do their 
assignments outside class time. The class has been meeting on Wednesdav afternoons in 
the B**sser Company pump house on Johnson Street. 



Progress Report 



students served: 



24 



Current course offerings: 

— Workplace problem solving 

— Level 1 Workplace Math 

— Level 3 Workplace Math 
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Workplace Voices 

The status quo is no longer an option 

By Dr. Richard Lessard 



Autho r Peter Drucker say s U. S . manufactiiring needs to 
boost productivity by 50 percent over thenext 1 Oyears 
withoutaddingnumbers to the workforce if we hope to remain 
competitive with foreign industries. Businesses today are 
playing on a much larger field than they were even ten years 
ago, and this is forcing them to scramble to find new and better 
ways of doing things. To do this, they are tapping the creative 
resources of everyone involved. To maintain their present 
markets and compete fornewones whileholding the line on 
present employee lev els, companies will need to attract and 
retain quality employees. Consequently, many ofourpartners 
areaskingusforproblenvsoKingand decision-making courses 
to help employees integrate old ways and new ideas. 

Indeed, the workplace is changing rapidly, whether we like 
it or not, and individual as well as company success is 
dependent upon the ability to learn new ways of doing things. 
Managers are responding by mo ving to ward a team approach 
to production, and they are asking workers to handle prob- 
len"is attlieir sources. Employees are expected to assume a 
muchmoreproactive role. In today's workplaceeveryone is 
expected to take part in managing change. 

In fact, change is fast becoming the only constant in tiie 
workplace; change is the norm. In such an environment, no set 
of skillsstays useful forever. No way of doing things works 
forever. The technical and communication skills learned in 
schooloronthejob can becomeobsolete in shorlorder. Today 
it is not enough to know ho w to do something; workers need 
to keep up witii technolog>', leam new skills, and solve 
problems together. To enjoyjob security, people have to be 
prepared to absorb information from a variety of sources and 
look at things from a variety of perspectives. The "second 
job" of each employee is to help himself and those around 
him/her improve and upgrade. 

Statistically, it is now projected that the typical employee 
will make a major job change at least five times before 
retirement, even ifhe/she stays v ' ' the same company. More 
startling, it is predicted that 20 percent of the j obs people are 
now doing will not exist 1 5 years from now, and 20 percent 
of thejobs people will be doing 1 5 years from now don't exist 
today. That foretellssomemajortumoverinjob descriptions 
in the next 15 years. 

But changeisnot a comfortable process; it takes work and 
concentration — it takes time. It means weha ve to get outside 
our ''comfort zones. '' Change has a tendency to lead us to 



believe that there must have been something pretty awful 
about the way we were, that we were pretty clumsy, pretty 
ignorant to go on the way we had. Then there is risk involved; 
"What if it fails?" Living through the process could be 
compared to remodeling our house: we've adjusted to the old 
flaws and know what they are, but the new things venture us 
into the unknown. And once we start, things become a whole 
lot worse before they begin to look better. It seems so 
destructive and cosUy, both in economic and in human terms; 
even when we' re through, we may find tiiat it doesn't quite 
measure up to the idealistic images we had in our minds. We 
have to be carefxJ about expecting too much, too soon. 

We often find that many of the changes in our lives havenot 
even been initiated b^ us; they get thrust upon us by outside 

individual as well as company success is 
dependent upon the ability to learn new ways 
of doing things. 

forces, and we are compelled to go along with them. But in 
tiie long run, regardless of whose idea it was, the critical 
element is the process, the growth that people and companies 
go through. Too often the process is almost an afierthought. 
The end result is more t>pically point of focus, though il 
shouldn't be the main goal of the organization, for if the 
process is solid, other inevitable changes down the road will 
be easier to make. Itwillbeeasierto revise and perfect original 
ideas into something that will make ever\'one's time more 
productive. 

Change is not hard to manage once it is accepted. The real 
challenge for our students is not in struggling with thespecific 
problems we attack in ihe classes; most of them do a ver\" 
impressivejob with that. The real challenge is in combatting 
negative attitudes about change itself Change must be seen 
as anatural evolution of progress, a means of building upon 
what we have learned and moving forward. 

On the oilier hand, even when people are open to newideas. 
there is seldom an instant, automatic transformation. Studies 
have shown that it takes at least twenty consccuti ve days of 
concentrated effort before a person can dismiss an old routine 
from the mind and create a new habit. The trick is getting 
people to commit to the change and stay with it before those 
twentv'days are up. 
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Benefits to Adult Workers^ Business and Industry^ 

Significant benefits to adult workers, business, and industry have been documented. The survey 

comments below represent feedback from workers who have taken Workplace Partnership Project classes. 

"Math helps me on the job and now other workers come to me for help. " 

"When I have trig problems to do, I Just go afiead and figure out the angles. Before 
I had to wait for engineering. " 

"It showed me even at my age, I can still handle a classroom situation. " 

"It seems easier to learn now than it did when I had these classes in high school. 

Mostly because I want to learn them now, as before I felt it had no impact on the real world. " 

"Kendall Sumerix taught this old bird more than math. He taught me I'm not too 
old to learn. " 

"I took a class on workplace reading CNC. Since then I got a job on a CNC machine. 
The reading class was great. I still use some of the skills I learned. " 

"More deference fis being) given to my opinions by others in my life. " 

"I can still hear words that I studied in Reading class. " 

"I feel my writing skills have improved greatly. Style, content, punctuation, 
all have improved. " 

"I'm more confident when I speak publicly. " 

"I try to understand both sides of the story - try not to jump to conclusions or 
assume as much. " 

"The class enhanced my reading speed and in turn has enhanced my ability to absorb 
information on a daily basis. " 

"I believe it made me a better employee, knowing the company I work for cares enough 
to help educate me. ** 

The survey summary points out that 56 percent of the respondents furthered their education since their first 
WPP class, 76 percent said it was the WPP that encouraged them to continue their education, 37 percent find 
themselves helping their children more with homework and 42 percent are reading or writing more. Also, 60 
percent are more comfortable operatinf^ computers, 35 percent have purchased computers, and 65 percent said 
they have enjoyed salary increases, promotions or new job responsibilities since taking WPP classes. 
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At Tawas Plating, a significant decrease in rejection rates was documented by Kevin Jungquist, 
President of Tawas Plating, after six months of comprehensive, company-wide involvement in problem-solving 
classes ending in September 1993. Rejection rate is a key indicator of overall company performance and 
productivity because, as Jungquist pointed out, "You only get paid for doing the part once." The chart below 
compares rejection rates in the months following Tawas Plating's involvement with the Alpena Workplace 
Partnership Project to rates from the year before. 



October 1 993 vs; October 1 992 

— rejects down 20 percent in the nickel roorh. 
: 18 percent in the zinc room. 

November 1993 vs: November 1992 
:\ — rejects down 15 percent in the nickel room. 
. ; : — rejects down 20 percent in the zinc room. 

December 1993 vs. December 1992 

— rejects down 65 percent In the-nicker room. 

— rejects down 26 percent in the: zinc room. 

■ January 1 994 vs ; January 1 993 
rejects down 20 percent'ln the nickel room. 
: — rejects down 32 percent in the zinc room. 

Overall: 1993 vs. 1992 
- ..i^ percent in the nickel room. 

— rejects down 20 percent in the zinc room. 



Research indicates that improving the competency of adult workers in math, reading, communications, 
problem-solving and decision-making develops employee involvement and increases company productivity. 
The follow-up study summarized below, asking supervisors to assess the impact of Workplace Partnership 
Project classes on employee and company productivity, confirms these findings. 



CO 



Voluntary Supervisor Education Survey 
Baker Enterprises 

The following are the average answers on a scale of 1 - 5, with 5 the highest 

Overall 
Average 



(1) Please rate worker attitudes toward learning prior to the WPP. 2.8 

(2) Please rate worker attitudes toward learning now. 4.3 

(3) Please rate worker attitudes toward learning among workers who 2.6 
haven't taken WPP classes. 

(4) Please rate overall employee productivity prior to the first 3.5 
WPP class. 

(5) Please rate overall employee productivity now. 4 

(6) Please rate overall employee productivity among workers who 3 
haven't taken WPP classes. 

(7) If you see anj^ improvement in overall employee productivity, how 4.2 
much of that improvement do you attribute to WPP classes? 

(8) Please rate company productivity prior to the first WPP class. 3.2 

(9) Please rate company productivity now. 4 

(10) If you see any overall improvement in company productivity, 4 
how much of that improvement do you attribute to WPP classes? 



However, benefits sometimes accrue of a more personal nature. After a communications class in 
which one worker successfully applied techniques covered in class to repair his marriage and then used the 
computer to rewrite his wedding vows, he said: ''Y'know, I wish I'd had this class twenty years ago. We 
probably would've ended up with a different e." 
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Tawas Plating 

Dr. Richard Lessard recently finished his fifth WPP 
communications class at Tawas Plating. About eighty-five percent 
of the employees — thirty-three men ~ have completed sixteen 
hours of instruction in collaboration and problem solving, and 
feedback from both workers and management has been quite 
positive • We distributed exit surveys asking the men to rate on a 
scale of 1—5, with five the highest, how they felt about their 
WPP classroom experience and its potential for application to 
their personal and professional lives. Here is a summary of what 
the five groups said about their classes: 

— On a five point scale, they felt communication in the 
workplace improved an average of 1.31 points, from 1.66 
to 2.97. 

— The men credited the communications classes with most 
of this improvement — 4.07 on a five point scale. 

— The men felt that the problem-solving projects that 
they worked on in class will be very valuable if 
instituted by the company — 4.34. 

— Rating the overall impact of the classes on company 
productivity, the average score of all five qroups was 
3.59. 

— They rated the overall impact of the classes on their 
communication and/or problem-solving skills outside the 
workplace slightly higher — 3.69. 

— They felt more confident in their learning abilities 
after taking the classes — 4.00 

— They felt confident that they could now be 'a 
productive and contributing member of a group — 4.24. 

— They felt good about how the group helped each other 
and shared information — 4.5. 

— They felt that the information covered in class was 
of real, practical value to them — 4.59. 

— They felt they had a voice in what took place in 
class — 4.41. 

— They thought Dr. Lessard was organized and helpful — 
4.83. ^ 

— They were comfortable asking Dr. Lessard questions — 
4.7. 
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Workplace Partnership 
Literacy Task lists 



Baker Enterprises 



A manufacturer of industrial dust collectors, specialty 
cores, and other customized sheet metal fabrications, Baker 
relies on skilled fabricators to cut, mold, weld and 
assemble metal structures built to spec. 

Shop floor math duties include: reading blueprints; figuring 
dimensions and angles; performing metric conversions; under- 
standing trig functions, particularly those involving sine, 
cosine, tangent, and the x-y coordinate system; applying 
concepts such as area and volumes; converting fractions to 
decimals and vice versa; using a scientific calculator; 
knowing basic number operations such as multiplication, 
division, addition and subtraction; and being able to set up 
the correct equation and derive the right answer out of a 
story problem structure. 

Shop floor comunications duties include: listening; problem 
solving; independent decision making; working in a team 
environment; memo writing; compiling accident or incident 
reports; writing evaluations; talking on the phone to 
customers; making bids; and communicating information 
between shifts. 

Shop floor reading duties include: blueprints; work orders; 
memos; training manuals; safety material; union contracts; 
and union and Besser company newsletters. 



Fletcher Paper 



A specialty paper manufacturer, Fletcher Paper is in the 
middle of a process focused on empowering workers to become 
more active problem-solvers and decision-makers. Company 
management places a high priority on training in these 
areas . 

Shop floor math duties include: calculating volumes and^ 
areas of cylinders; using scientific calculators; figuring 
proportions and densities of liquid compounds and batch 
mixtures; coverting pounds to kilograms, tons to kilotons, 
inches to centimeters, and feet to meters; understanding 
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basic principles of dimensional analysis and flow rates; and 
becoming familiar with the mathematical concepts underlying 
ISO 9000. 

Shop floor communications duties include: listening; 
practicing the team concept; working productively in safety 
committees and quality circles; contributing data and copy 
to the daily company newsletter; writing accident or 
incident reports; writing memos; objective problem solving 
and effective decision making; being aware of gender issues 
in the workplace; and adjusting to grade changes. 

Shop floor reading tasks include: reading memos; reading the 
company newsletter; reading manuals related to safety, 
maintenance, computers and training; understanding the union 
contract; reading work orders; processing written material 
related to scheduling and shipping of product; and 
understanding terminology related to ISO 9000. 



Tawas Plating and Powder Company 



Working primarily for the automotive industry, Tawas Plating 
hardens parts in heat treating then coats them with either 
zinc or nickel, or powder coats plastic housing components 
through a fine mist application. 

Shop floor math duties include: basic arithmetic required to 
count and rack parts; understanding proportions, batch com- 
pounds, chemical properties, and practical knowledge of the 
effect of temperature on adhesive capacity of certain 
acids to metallic surfaces; flow rates as related to waste 
water treatment and the movement of parts through the 
plating or powder coating process; and basic inventory 
control . 

Shop floor communications duties include: monitoring 
communication flow charts; participating in quality circles; 
writing employee-devised progress reports; sustaining 
participative employee-management program; documenting 
incident reports; and adjusting to changes in manufacturing 
schedules. 

Shop floor reading tasks include: processing written work 
orders; comprehending safety related material; understanding 
memos, supervisor evaluations, labor contracts, and training 
material. 
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Omni Metalcraft 



A specialty manufacturer of customized conveyor systems for 
industrial application, Omni Metalcraft is comprised of a 
number of job shops which each perform one step in the 
manufacturing process. 



Shop floor math duties include: basic math functions as 
applied to measuring and fabricating lengths of steel; areas 
and volumes; right angle trig functions; using scientific 
calculators; metric conversions; fractions and decimals; and 
time management. 

Shop floor communications duties include: conflict 
resolution; communicating between shops; communicating 
between shifts; communicating with engineering and sales; 
listening; problem-solving; decision making; writing 
incident or accident reports. 

Shop floor reading duties include: work orders; scheduling; 
safety material; training material; reference material 
related to company rules and regulations. 



Besser Company 



The world's leading manufacturer of concrete blockmaking 
equipment, Besser Company is a modernized heat treating and 
manufacturing facility in which many operations are 
performed by NC or CNC machines. 

Shop floor math functions include: understanding basic math 
functions; using right angle trig; calculating speeds and 
feeds; using the the scientific calculator; performing 
metric conversions; converting decimals to fractions; 
figuring angles off blueprints; setting up NC or CNC 
machines to properly machine a part; keeping track of 
production and time spent per part. 
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Shop floor communications functions include: communicating 
between shifts, both verbal and written information; 
communicating training information to new hires; 
communicating verbally with foremen and team leaders; 
conveying information to supervisors so accident or incident 
reports can be written; contributing to company newsletter; 
participating in union activities; learning computer and 
language (Russian) skills; memo writing. 

Shop floor reading duties include: memos from engineering; 
memos from supervision; safety material; machinists' 
reference manual; reference material on NO or CNC 
programming; scheduling; work orders; organization and 
information management; the union contract; company 
policies; and the company newsletter. 
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ACC WORKPLACE PARTNERSHIP 
READING CLASSES 



Reading improvement is vital in the changing workplace. It is a 
skilly when developed^ that builds personal and workplace 
confidence. Alpena Community College^ through the Workplace 
Partnership Project^ is offering several classes in reading at this 
time. We also customize or design a specific reading class to meet 
current business needs. Current offerings include the following: 



Reading Improvement A: The focus 
of this course is to build a 
student's personal efficiency in 
comprehension and reading strat- 
egies for business documents: 
letters, charts, applications, 
memos, forms and formal reports 
of the workplace. Students will 
become familiar with techniques 
to understand and digest the 
general meaning of the entire 
document as well as reading for 
particular details. Vocabulary 
strategies as they pertain to 
individual needs will be intro- 
duced. The course may include 
some computer assisted instruc- 
tion, readirgs from periodicals 
and journals. 

Reading Improvement B: Reading 
with greater speed and accuracy 
in the information age will be 
emphasized. Organizational and 
comprehension strategies of 
worksite reading tasks will be 
introduced and practiced. Skim- 
ming and scanning techniques 
will be introduced. A variety of 
reading materials will be used. 
Use of a dictionary, thesaurus, 
and other pertinent reference 
materials will be reviewed as 
workplace resources. 



CNC Reading: Computer Numerical- 
ly Controlled Machine Reading is 
a specific reading application 
course developed for Bcsser Com- 
pany. CNC manuals, CNC codes and 
CNC textbooks are the only mate- 
rials used for instruction. 
Through the exploration of CNC 
theoretical concepts and specif- 
ic job applications students 
develop the necessary vocabulary 
and information processing 
skills to enter the CNC world. 
The course does not teach CNC 
operation but rather the con- 
cepts and reading skills forming 
a foundation for the field. 

Reading and Information Manage- 
ment: This course is designed to 
help you create order out of 
your daily deluge of infoirmation 
processing as well as increase 
your personal reading satisfac- 
tion and effectiveness. Students 
explore an understanding of 
their personal learning style 
and specific organizational 
techniques . Reading strategies 
are strengthened through specif- 
ic computer exercises limiting 
regression and related poor 
reading habits . Vocabulary de- 
velopment strategies are 
addressed on an individual ba- 
sis. 
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ACC WORKPLACE PARTINiERSHIP 

MATH CLASSES 



GENERAL MATH WORKPLACE TRIGONOMETRY 

Calculator Usage Right Angle Trig 

Area & Volume Surface Area 

Fojnnulas Cross-Sectional Area 

Unit Conversion (Flow Ratio) 

Pythagorean Theorem Computer Labs 

Oblique Angle Trig 



WORKPLACE 
ALGEBRA APPLICATIONS 

Algebra 

Geometric Drawing 
Computer Applications 
Blueprints 
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WORKPLACE COMMUNICATIONS 



At tlw present fime, Alpena Communify Colleiie, (hroui^h (he Workplace Partnership Project . is prepared to 
offer several classes in the area of communications. We can offer any of the courses outlined below, or we 
can ciistomize/desiiin a class to meet the specific needs of your business. 



Workplace (irainnuir and Usa^e: a class cunsisling of 
i-raininalical aiui consimclion piohlcins ivlaletl lo llie woik 
selling, Tlie uoal of this class is lo help sludenls iinderslanJ 
and crcralc more effeclivc documenls in ihe workplace faslcr 
and wilh more confidence. 

Business \Vritin«»: a class designed for those students who do 
a siLMUlkanl anuuint of wrilinu on the'Joh. Students work wilh 
accepted uiemo, letter» etc. styles, as well as workplace- 
specific documents unique lo their job. Content is adjusted lo 
meet the needs of the individual students and the particular 
workplace situation, 

Basic Coinnuinications: helps make students more effective 
senders and receivers of information, it is centered on helpini! 
to remove the harriers lo ihe effective expression and reception 
of messages, in person, over the telephone, or in v/rilini!. 
Patucular emphasis is phiced on listening, one of the most 
neglected communication skills. 

Interpersonal Comnuinications: explores ways to improve 
students' communication wilh co-workers and supervisors. 
Students will study the How of communication in the 
workplace, review and inleiprel verbal and nonverbal 
messages, and practice assertive communication lo solve 
int' rpersonal communication problems. 

Group l)yn;unics: develops work teams for our chanyiny and 
challenging workforce. Students will observe and analyze 
group interaction, study and use group processes to achieve 
consensus or compromise, and function in groups ibiougli Ihe 
use of leadership and group participation skills. 

IVohleni-Solvinji; and Deeision-Maldnj^; uses the 
collaborative, process ajiproach to problem-solving. Students 
use workplace-specific problems or more generic scenarios as 
models tor the problem-solving process. The goal is lo allack 
problems at their source and develop elfeclive ways lo pul 
solutions in place. 



Critical Thi!ikiiij»: deals wiili llic complexity of issues as well 
as ihe difl'erent perspectives lo be considered. The goal is lo 
help establish those sound, systematic procedures needed in 
[becoming more completely informed on subjects, and reaching 
solid conclusions. 

Workplace Leadership Skills: deals with those planning and 
communication skills important lo developing an cfteclive 
leadership style that fils both the individual and the work 
environment. This c(.)urse is designed to meet the needs of 
crew leaders, foremen, supervisors and nunagers who want to 
improve their leadership skills. 

Constructive Conlliet Mana^erueiU: studies llie common 
conilicls tound in the typical work environment. The goal is to 
settle these constructively. The course helps find ways of 
resolving conflicts so that people are able to express and work 
through their differences without damaging each other or 
hampering productivity. 

Gender in the Workplace: covers the special problems which 
can arise as men and women increasingly co-mingle in the 
modern workplace. The course tbcuses on the needs, 
contributions and challenges each gender brings lo the 
workplace, and debunks m;my of the myths which have caused 
misunderstandings. 

Customer Service: a course designed lo assess how well your 
organiziilion currently meets customer needs. Students will 
study ways to solve customer giieviinces productively and how 
to use team strategies which will promote customer loyally. 
This class is for those who traditionally deal wilh the public 
and want to improve their communication skills. 

Vour Choice: the WPP communicalion staff will develop a 
course to address the individual communication needs of your 
particular workplace. 
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(i) Meeting the Grant Objectives 



This project had four specific goals. They were: 



(a) To refine and develop a replicable system of assessment 
and evaluation that will enable the Alpena instructional 
team to meet the individual learning needs of 250 
project participants. 

(b) To design workplace specific instructional plans and 
materials based on the characteristics and existing 
resources of each work site. 

(c) To establish a highly interactive workplace partnership 
sensitive to the challenges of the changing workplace. 

(d) To implement a quarterly evaluation plan under the 
guidance of the Penn State Institute for the Study 
of Adult Literacy. 



The Alpena Community College Workplace Partnership Project 
addressed the criteria established by each of these four 
goals. Following is a list of project accomplishments. 



(a) Project team delivered individualized, functional 
contextualized instruction to 248 adult learners. 

(b) Project team developed six new workplace classes 
based on the characteristics and resources of each 
worksite. 

(c) Project team developed a monthly newsletter, called 
The Work Place ^ which was distributed to all stake- 
holders in the project. 

(d) Project team quantified learning gains and productivity 
improvement based on test scores, anchored ratings, and 
company productivity data. 

(e) Project team disseminated research and presented 
findings on local, state, and national levels. 

(f) Project continuity has been maintained and developed 
with existing partners while new partnerships are being 
developed in National Workplace Literacy project 
beginning 10/1/94. Active involvement of management, 
labor and workers in assessment and evaluation will 
continue to be part of the new project. 
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2. Schedule of Accomplishments 



Slippage occurred in two primary areas: (1) institution- 
alization of portfolio assessment; and (2) laptop 
computer usage in all workplace classes. 

The effort to standardize portfolio assessment in all 
workplace classes met with mixed results, I believe, 
due to four main reasons: 

(1) Many workplace learners in our project are 
shop floor factory workers who don't write 
much, are not comfortable writing about their 
feelings, associate written documentation 
almost exclusively with negative feedback 
(i.ec accident reports, safety violations, 
disciplinary write-ups by supervisors) , and 
believe that revealing their opinions or 
learning deficiencies in writing is risky 
because management could use this material 
against them. 

(2) If engaging the learner in his/her own self- 
assessment is a primary goal of compiling port- 
folios in the workplace, then it stands to reason 
that the classroom ought to be arranged according 
to a learner-driven agenda in which the worker 

is an active participant in all decisions that 
impact the learning process. This being the 
case, workers should have the option of deter- 
mining how they want to spend their classtime, 
and if they determine that portfolios do not suit 
their individual learning plans, as many do, then 
instructors are in the position of mandating 
them, which defeats the purpose of the learner- 
driven classroom. 

(3) There is no built-in incentive for workers to 
maintain portfolios. The workers we serve are 
already employed, so they do not see the need 
to keep portfolios for hiring purposes. The 
' businesses we serve have not shown an inclination 
to favor portfolios over more traditional factors 
such as technical schooling or work experience 
when bringing on new hires. Promotions are 
internal company matters, more dependent on per- 
formance ratings in the personnel file than the 
content in a portfolio. Our experience has been 
that the main proponents of keeping their work in 
a portfolio are math students, because they like 
to refer to their clarss notes when they're back 
on the shop floor to help them solve job-related 
problems. 
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(4) Time is short in workplace classes. Either the 
company is releasing them or they're there on 
their own time; either way, they are impatient 
to have their needs met. For the most part, they 
did not want to devote valuable classtime to ass- 
essing how well they'd processed each chunk of 
instruction. They did not perceive portfolios as 
organic representations of an ongoing I'^arning 
process, or something to be kept and added to as 
new competencies were mastered. Rather, they 
saw the creation of portfolios amounting to 
little more than excessive paperwork in ^Nupport 
of academic theory, and what they wanted to do, 
in most cases, was to skip the portfolio and get 
on to new material. 



We based our work in standardizing portfolio development 
on the Michigan Employability Skills Portfolio, which is a 
series of competencies Michigan employers have identified as 
critical for current and future employees to master. The 
skills fall into three main categories: academic skills; 
personal management skills; and teamwork skills. Within 
each category, separate skills are targetted, such as '^Can 
use math to solve problems" under academic skills,* or "Can 
work without supervision" under personal management skills, 
or "Can actively participate in a group" under teamwork 
skills • Our thinking in adopting this list of competencies 
as the basis for portfolio development stemmed, in part, 
from discussions with the State Literacy Resource Center, 
which is actively looking for School-to-Work linkages. 
Under Section 104 of the Public School Act, developing 
student portfolios is a requirement; failure to do so risks 
forfeiting state aid. The SLRC worked with us over inter- 
active video and by phone and mail to outline a portfolio 
development plan, then we came together as a team to 
identify the competencies we thought might apply across 
businesses and content areas. 

The clearest application of the model we developed is 
included as Portfolio Sample #1, taken from a series of 
general math classes developed for Omni Metalcraft, a custom 
manufacturer of industrial conveyor systems. The assessment 
checklist demonstrates student self-assessment on a number 
of the items selected from the Employability Skills 
Checklist, and the enclosed set demonstrates that the 
learner believed he had improved significantly in several 
of the targeted areas as the class progressed. The TABE 
and criterion-referenced tests, administered pre and post, 
quantified learning gains. 
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Slippage in our use of laptop computers was due to three main 
factors: (1) a demand for classes, such as problem-solving, in 
which it was difficult to find a place for computer-assisted 
instruction; (2) a lack of software knowledge and computer- 
assisted teaching experience on our part; and (3) a fear of using 
computers out-of -compliance with grant guidelines. 

A major obstacle to introducing computers into the classroom was 
the restriction against teaching computers as a separate literacy 
skill. The business partners, as well as the workers in class, 
found the distinction between training and education to be 
frustrating and arbitrary. They felt that they'd been given the 
resources to attain a needed educational objective, but were 
being told that they couldn't use the resources in such a way 
that attainment of the objective was possible. Working this 
issue through to a productive conclusion took time, because it 
was as much a learning process for the business partners as it 
was for us. A write-up of an algebra class developed around 
spreadsheets and an existing company resource is an example of 
this learning process. 

A Math Class Takes Shape - With Computers 

A math class involving the use of computers was recently developed and 

taught at Fletcher Paper Company. This new class represents an interesting example 

of what is becoming typical workplace education. Initially, the class was made 

available to the workers as a course offering in general mathematics. When workers, 

soon to be students, arrived at a pre-class meeting, the first question asked of them 

was, "Why do you want to learn mathematics?" One of the students took me by 

surprise when she replied that she wanted to be able to create formulas on a 

computer spreadsheet. Other students agreed and a new type of math class utilizing 

the computer program Excel (Microsoft Excel for Windows) was born. Creating this 

type of course was soon to become a challenge for both the students and the 

instructor. 

The students helped design the entire course on a week by week basis, 
including the choice of the software Excel. Choosing the Excel program was easy 
since it was being implemented on a company wide basis. The employees realized 
that they would soon need to be able to interact with this program. And besides, 
students liked being able to apply the math skill they were learning directly to their 
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job. These workers who attended class represented almost every level of company 
operation, from the floor to the office. All of the students indicated that being able 
to apply their new math skills on the computer spreadsheet was the best part of the 
class. 

Working out the daily lectures and assignments for each class session became 
easier as time passed. The first topic covered was interpreting and creating x-y 
graphs. Although graphs are very common at Fletcher Paper, not all students could 
extract information from them. Slope of a line and other aspects of lines were the 
most interesting to students. Most of the class sessions were devoted to the use of 
formulas. The concept that variables could be assigned to columns or cells on the 
computer reaily helped students grasp the use of algebra as too!. For example, 
students were given a formula and a set of data and asked to have the spreadsheet 
perform the calculation. They learned the value of using formulas when they 
discovered that repeated calculations using this same formula would take far less 
time than starting over again. The computer helped students comprehend how they 
could use formulas to easily handle calculations. Many students stated that figuring 
out how to enter formulas on an Excel spreadsheet made them feel more confident 
about math and problem solving. 

Integrating education and technology together is the only way to meet all 

student needs. Mature students are always asking themselves. "How can I apply this 

to my everyday life?" By incorporation of Excel into the math class, students were 

able to see how knowledge of the subject of mathematics could be used on the job 

and at home. Computers play a part in almost all modern workplace settings. 

Therefore, they must become integrated as a part of basic workplace literacy. 

by Ken Sumerix 
Math Instructor 
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Portfolio Sami>le #1 



Workplace General Math Improvement 
Omni Netalcraft Bay Manufacturing 

( includes) 



Individual Education Plan 

(1) Job description 

(2) Student strengths 

(3) Assessment scores 

TABE (pre and post) 
Criterion-^ref erenced 
(pre and post) 

(4) Student goals 

(5) Personal and professional 

application 

(6) Learning styles assessment 

(7) Personal comment 

( 8 ) Student signature 



Employability skills Assessment Checklist 



Completed by the student in the beginning 
of the course and again near the end, this 
checklist presents an opportunity for self 
assessment in the areas targeted by the 
Employability Skills profile. 



Attendance 



Criterion-Referenced Test 

(1) Administered pre and post 

(2) Developed by the instructor 

(3) Graded by the Instructor 

(4) Measures material covered in clas 



Complete set of class Notes 



Complete Set of Homework Problems 
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INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PLAN 
WORKPLACE PAHTNEROHIP PROJECT 

Name: J^Ml V^R*ikU)c?tA.k^ 
Course: \^Joit«.pt^£ \AKTW 
Date : jj^^J . . A 
Teacher: n^r^ ». 

1. Brief description by student of his/her job. 

2. Student strengths: 

c. Job seined u i_; >j 

3. Assessment scores: , , 
Formal (test name) : TA^c^ ?, «.•. 35. 'i'T'o po^- 53-3 ?c^c»^ U^'^v^- /-^ 
Informal (IRI description) : C8.a*?o Post- k^o^J' ?^.a>^ U|.^v,eJ- Jl* % 

Student goals for the course of study: (Liot eouvoeo. 
-* nd a po o oiated g» a j,<4 

b. Kkjouo t-^ouj TO Do t=-c:fc.orro>o c^^kj ueE-sTooi Dea M>t4_S 

c. V<lvJ6uo ^<b.>s"t«::i 



4. 



5. How do you hope the course will help you at work? 
fu.e.?,oKj«^uu4. XT ujlut- E.Kj«^e^e sag to hcop Kf%v cuT<-v>»itM &o T>'.e; p 

6. HOW she/he hopes to .^hie^^e'^^^oYl^s^or st^u^^^^^ ^^fe^ak^e^ ' 
mention materials, topics of study you'd like to 
pursue, etc. ^ 

b. Do'. v-ic=> Uov-AEuooejd, 

C. Uts^VJOS <5KJ £ PGR/'AMCE. uol'lla C/^LCU L/s>TOe . 

7. Other observations (student or teacher): 

I understand this plan and agree to cooperate within the 
pro:)ect to achieve my goals 
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Workplace Partnership Project 
Omni Metalcraft 
Assessment Checklist 

Name: 

Date: z: - lO A- 
Class: VA;^^^ 

Please rate your progress toward the points on the checklist 
below according to the following scale: 

1 - Not making progress, goals are not being met 

2 - Some progress, but not meeting expectations 
(T)- Meeting expectations, personal goals satisfied 

4 - Exceeding expectations, making considerable progress 

Academic Skills 

Calculator usage - Ar 
Areas and volumes - 3 
Formulas - 3 
Unit conversions - Ji- 
Pythagorean theorem - 3 

Use of scientific method to solve problems - 3 
Use of specialized knowledge to get a job done - 3 

Teamwork Skills 



Constructively participate in a group - 3 

Work in changing settings and with different people - 3 



Personal Management Skills 



Meet schQol/work deadlines - 3 

Know and communicate personal strengths and weaknesses 
Identify, suggest, and apply new ways to get jobs done 



- 3 



Comments: 
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Workplace Partnership Project 
Omni Metalifraft 
Assessment Checklist 



Name: 

Date: Z-Z2.-^4 

Class: vKJoRklpuAK^E VA^TK 

Please rate your progress toward the points on the checklist 
below according to the following scale: 

1 - Not making progress, goals are not being met 

2 - Some progress, but not meeting expectations 

3 - Meeting expectations, personal goals satisfied 

4 - Exceeding expectations, making considerable progress 



Academic Skills 

Calculator usage - 4- 
Areas and volumes - 3 
Formulas - 3 
Unit conversions - 4- 
Pythagorean theorem - A- 

Use of scientific method to solve problems - 3 
Use of specialized knowledge to get a job done - 



Teamwork Skills 

Constructively participate in a group - 3 

Work in changing settings and with different people - 3 

Personal Management Skills 

\ 

Meet school/work deadlines - 4- 

Know and communicate personal strengths and weaknesses - ^ 
Identify, suggest, and appl> new ways to get jobs done - 3-s 



Comments: X V^^s) G. iLi^j^o^cA ^InTs ol/-sS . Bgci^usE z \^^:^\J^^ b^Te.x 
6uT ox^ saVscou tree so ^oKic.X ^D^<^oT Tt\t.Ge mq;ocS But wo- 

M v^ofcuL* ^LLl^SS COut-D Vl^wue. &CG:kj L^ij>c^^^ dd^S e 6o coE 
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Omni Metalcraft Corp. 
A ttendLance 



••-•"i!'-. Name 

— . — 


Date 








— 2-4 


/■Is^y^^AjJ^ 












Ion Px'.C t 










I- 1L3 -qc/ 






-Ton P;cr/r 






a- r 


















^^^^ ^/^Z^U^rOy*^^ 










* ^ / -t f 




' 1 — I 

Z - / "9^ 








^ • 
















2 ^ 




21.-3 -"^^t- 








Z - % -9)/ 
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3. Project Outcomes: 

Two hundred forty eight (248) learners completed workplace 
classet: during this IS-month project. Seventy-one (71) were 
employees of Tawas Plating and Powder Coating. Fifty-nine 
(59) came from Fletcher Paper Company. Forty-four (44) 
worked for Baker Enterprises, a sheet metal fabricator. 
Sixty-one (61) were omni Metalcraft employees, makers of 
industrial conveyor systems. Thirteen (13) worked for the 
Besser Company, the world-leading manufacturer of concrete 
blockmaking equipment. 

Below are sample outcomes from each company: 



Omni Metalcraft (TARE) 
Workplace Writing Improvement 



INDIVIDUAL STUDENT DATA 



Group # I 

Student # 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
0 
9 
10 

Group # II 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



Ent , 

13 
11 
10 
11 
13 
5 
11 
11 
11 
11 



13 
12 
10 
0 
13 
10 
12 
13 



Exit 

15 
13 
10 
15 
15 



Gain 

2 = 13 . 3% 
2 = 13.3% 
no gain 
4 = 26.6% 
2 = 13.3% 



employment terminated 



15 
15 
13 

15 



15 
15 
14 
11 
If) 
12 
14 
14 



4 
4 
2 
4 



3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 



26.6% 
26.6% 
13 .3% 
26.6% 



13.3% 
20% 
26.6% 
20% 
13.3% 
13 .3% 
13 . 3% 
6.6% 
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Tawas Plating 
Workplace Communications 



In what way has tho course helped you on-the-job? 
Understanding how to explain things ♦ 

Open my mind to others on how they are trying to get 
across . 

It helped me understand the way the other guys feel 
about their jobs. What's on their minds. And I heard 
the good ideas . they have about tlieir job. 

How to deal with other people without getting mad.. 

I have put an extra effort into being a better listener 

The class has helped in the way I have been 
communicating with my fellow workers. 

To be a better listener. Working closer with other 
people. 

Opened my eyes to a better way of seeing things! 
Better trust, better control of things that are going 
on in my area ! 

I learned to listen because everyone has an opinion 
and it may help what you're doing (2 heads is better 
than one) 

It helped me to have a more open mind on other 
people's ideas and to try to work more as a team. 

Learned how to communicate better. 

It will help reduce wasted time, improve production, 
help relationship between each other. 

To get everyone to work together. 

The course has improved cooperation between the members 
of the group. Attitudes have become more positive. 

In what way haa tho courno helped you on a poraonal 
basis? 

I personally am trying to use this in a different job 
that I am looking into. 

Made me aware of others thoughts and feelings. 
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I would be less apt to get upset over a situation that 
I did not agree with. I would try to better realize 
the other guy's situation. 

Eye opening in seeing as yourself. 

I have learned that everybody is different and all of 
us are individuals, I have become more relaxed 
participating with the group. 

It has made me realize how much of a poor communicator 
I have been in the past* It has given me a new goal 
to achieve for myself. 

I need to work and help others, 

I try not to be so aggressive! 

I learned to listen because everyone has an opinion and 
it may help what you're doing. 

That you may have to listen to people and that what you 
hear is not necessarily what they mean. 

If the "communication chain" was devised works, I will 
feel less tress. 

Reduce stress levels. 

My attitude has improved and I feel more positive about 
the direction the plan is headed. 

How could we improve the class? What other kinds of 
content? 

Take guys from this class to get things started. Get 
feelings out in the open. 

Work with it after 4 weeks is over. 

The class could be held for six or eight weeks instead 
of just four. You might get even more out of it. 
(just a thought?) 

Getting everybody involved in what's going on. 

Have a couple of classes structured toward actual 
problem solving • How to ask questions-hitch-hiking 
on others ideas. 

The class could be im^, roved by maybe making it a little 
longer. The time has always passed fast. 
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Problem solving. 

Keep an open mind on everything that is brought up 
in class! 

Make it more than just 4 weeks. 
Maybe find a way to break the ice. 

Rich did an excellent job. The rr-lass would be hard 
to improve. We covered the base of the major 
problems affecting this plant. 

Did wo as an instructional team clearly communicate 
what we expected of the students in the course? What 
could we do ti improve that? 

Yes^ you took out Q as to what we felt was most 
important and kept us going on it. 

Liked it the way it was. 

I thought the class explained well what its purpose was 

Let everyone take a turn in saying what's on their mind 

Yes - you incorporated visuals and examples I thought 
was good. 

Communication between instruction and class was very 
good. 

Yes, you did a fine job. 

Yes 

Yes 

Very well 
Yes 

l.'No 2. A little history of what is happening 
from both sides of the story. 

Yes. It would be difficult to improve on the way Rich 
conducted these classes/meetings. 

What are some ways that wo could use bettor or more 
appropriate materials? 

Just keep the guys involved help them to express their 
feelings, by use of computers or whatever way will 
help. Everyone is different. 
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Use supervision & worker together to get problem in 
the open. 

More techniques on learning how well you explain 
something or pay attention. 

Possibly an overhead projector if necessary. 

Give the instructor tour of the plant, and explain 
the function of each area. 

Video tapes, examples. 

None 

6. How much does the company's attitude toward the class 
factor into your learning? 

We'll have to wait and see how it goes but if they stay 
involved it can differently go along way. 

I was very involved with the class because the company 
was really wanting something good to come out of it. 

It's going to take time to get everyone working 
together. 

Uncertain - I don't want this to fizzle out - like 
other programs have, 

A great deal if the company didn't think it would not 
help they would not have let us take the class • 

Very little, we need to learn with or without the 
company. 



7. Other comments /suggestions. 

Thank you for giving all of us the opportunity to let 
out a lot of frustrations that have been built up for 
a long time. 

Keep with company problems and let worker be a part of 
the company. 

Don is a very good instructor and communicator, he 
makes you feel at ease with him and other people. 

Keep it going. 

Fine job, accomplished a lot. 
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4« Dissemination Activities: 



We instituted a number of dissemination strategies in order 
to fulfill the criteria of a true national demonstration 
project. 

Project Publications: 

- The project team created and publishes a monthly newslet- 
ter entitled The Work Place^ which is sent to all project 
stakeholders, past and present. 

- Project director completed a research manual on setting up 
and maintaining a rural workplace literacy project, which 
is available through ERIC, document ED356345. 

- Dr. Richard Lessard, lead communications instructor, 
published Integrating Learner-Driven and Organization- 
Driven Agendas: A Workplace Study, available through 
ERIC, document ED 367387. 

- Project director published Evaluating Workplace Education 
Programs and Communication and Collaboration: The Role of 
the Teacher in the Workplace Classroom^ both available 
through ERIC, documents ED3653 67 and ED 3 653 66 
respectively. 



Presentations 

Project director presented at (1) the Community College 
Consortium's 5th annual Summer Institute in Madison, 
Wisconsin; at (2) the Michigan Department of Education's 
Work-Based Technology conference in Flint, Michigan; and at 
(3) the State Literacy Resource Center's annual conferences 
in '93 and '94. 

Project team has attended 14 professional conferences 
related to staff development, technology and dissemination. 



Television. Video, and Teleconferencing 

In 1992, we were selected to participate in two national 
Public Broadcasting Service workplace Literacy 
documentaries. Narrated by Edwin Newman, this broadcast 
became part of materials published as "Project Lifelong 
Learning" by WPSX. Recently, Tony Sarmiento of the AFL-CIO 
Human Resources Institute, included footage of our project 
in a WKET satellite videotape on workplace learning. 
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The project director has done five television interviews 
on workplace education on WBKB Channel 11, the local CBS 
affiliate. 

The project director has spoken before local business, 
labor, education and civic organizations on the topic of 
workforce education. 

The project team has conducted workshops on portfolio 
assessment and participated in focus groups on teacher 
training strategies via two-way interactive video. 



5. Evaluation Activities: 

The following methods were used to measure student and 
company outcomes, both formatively and summatively. 



1. Pre/post assessment of workers using TABE. 

2. Pre/post assessment using criterion-referenced test. 

3. Portfolio assessment. 

4. lEPs. 

5. On-going Project Advisory Teams. 

6. on-going Project Overs ite Committee meetings 

7. Pre/post attitude surveys. 

8. Company productivity data (where available). 

9. Learner productivity data (where available) . 

10. Quarterly reports to DoE and outside evaluator. 

11. Final report. 



6. Changes in Key Personnels 

Don MacMaster, lead communications instructor in ACC's first 
National Workplace Literacy Program grant (April '91 - 
December '92), was hired as Project Director in July '93. 
Dr. Richard Lessard was hired as Director of Workplace 
Communications in July '93. Janet Fulton, lead reading 
instructor, Kendall Sumerix, lead math instructor, and 
Ann SchuXtz, project secretary, carried over from the first 
workplace grant through the project just completed. Rob 
Abram; part-time math instructor, was hired in October '93. 
Frank Przykucki was hired on a part-time basis to assist 
with the publication of the project newsletter. 
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TAWAS PLATING COMPANY 
TAWAS POWDER COATING 



October 10, 1993 

Dr. Richard Lessard 
Alpena Community Col lege 
666 Johnson Street*. 
Alpena, MI 49707-1495 



Dear Rich: 



I want to say thank you for all your hard work at our facility. It is hard 
to believe we put over 35 people through your training sessions. I know i^ 
has been a wonderful experience for all of us and I hope it has been 
benefxcial to you as well. It took a special instructor to make these 
classes work at our facility. From what I have seen, I would say they did 
a lot more than just work, they were a big success! 

I know we are a better work place now than we were 5 months ago. What a 
great feeling it is to be able to honestly say that. Thank you Rich, you 
made it possible. I hope this is not the end o' our relationship with ACC 
I will be talking with Don soon to see if it is possible to continue with 
any other type of training. 

Please feel free to stop by and see us when you are in the area, we would 
all like to see your smiling face again. 



Best Regards, 
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Fletcher Paper Company 
Workplace Algebra Applications 



FLETaiER 94^ PRE/POST TEST SCORES 



STUDKNT'S 
NAME 


1»RK 

TAiii<: 


i»os'r 


'I'AIUC % 
Improved 


StmuTix 


i»os'r 

SiinnTtx 


Stiiiierix % 

Improved 




1 1 


1 1 


0 


3.S 


40 


14% • 




14 


14 


0 


70 


90 


29% 




12 


1 1 


-K% 


40 


25 


-37% 




5 




0 


35 


55 


57% 




7 


1 1 


57% 


20 


70 


250% 




13 


13 


0 


45 


50 


11% 
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Baker Enterprises 
Workplace Math - Level 2 



MATH 080 - nMQZR 
SUMERIX 
JANUARY 7, I9<>^ 



NAMli 




Prc-tcst 
Suincrix 


Post-test 
Sumcrix 


% 

Improved 


i*re-te,st 

TAin-: 


Post-test 
TAKE 


% 

improved 




45% 


83% 


84% 


;3 


15 


15% 




15% 


93% 


520% 


12 


13 


8% 




31% 


70% 


125% 


12 


12 


0% 




37% 


81% 


118% 


15 


14 


(7%) 




31% 


73% 


135% 


8 


11 


38% 




65% 


N/A 


N/A 


15 


N/A 


N/A 




40% 


90% 


125% 


14 


15 


7% 




24% 


72% 


200% 


7 


7 


0% 




26% 


100% 


285% 


15 


15 


0% 




55% 


88% 


60% 


1 1 


13 


18% 
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Desser Company 
Reading and Information Management 

Student Pre/Post Scores - through 10-20-93 

Janet Fulton, Instaictor 



Ken Rhodes: 
TABE 



TARE 



09-14-93 



10-20-93 



BookMastcr 09-15-93 
BookMaster 10-20-93 



Kalhy Dapprich: 
TABE 



TABE 



DookMaslei 



90-14-93 
12-20-93 
09-15-93 



BookMastcr 10-20-93 



Steve Kinsel: 
TABE 



09-14-93 



TABE 10-20-93 
BookMaster 09-15-93 
BookMastcr 10-20-93 



Vocal). 1 1/15 
Com p. I 1/15 

Vocal). 13/15 
Com p. 13/15 

WPM 83 
Com p. 69% 

WPM 125 
Com p. 69% 



Vocah. 15/15 
Comp. 15/15 

Vocah. 15/15 
Comp. 15/15 

WPM 115 
Comp. 95% 

WMP 225 
Comp. 100% 



Vocah. 12/15 
Comp. 15/15 

Vocah. 12/15 
Comp. 13/15 

WMP 127 
Comp. 100% 

WPM 2H1 
Comp. 75% 
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Evaluation Report: 



National Workplace Literacy Program 
Alpena Community College (Awardee) 
December 1994 



Eunice N. Askov 
Professor of Education 
Director, Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy 
The Pennsylvania State University 

204 Calder Way, Suite 209 
University Park, PA 16801-4756 
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Building on a previous National Workplace Literacy Program (NWLP) grant to Alpena 
Community College (ACC) that ended on January 31, 1993, this project continued previously 
established relationships with local industries and added new sites to total six business partners 
plus the Thunder Bay Labor Council. These are described in ACCs final report. 

Background Information 

Located in a rural, sparsely populated, geographically isolated area, Alpena Community 
College (ACC) is the only institution of higher learning for 100 miles in any direction. Established 
in 1952, the college serves five counties that cover 3,000 square miles, an area roughly equivalent 
to the size of Delaware and Rhode Island combined. In spite of its relatively small size, ACC 
offers a full range of services. Like many other colleges belonging to the American Association cf 
Community Colleges, one of the fastest growing service areas at ACC involves non-credit 
customized training and workplace literacy programs for area businesses and manufacturers 
responding to the competitive demands of the new global economy. Six years ago, ACC had no 
customized training or workplace literacy programs. Today, roughly 15 percent of unduplicated 
students attend customized classes held onsite at the workplace. 

Seventy miles from the nearest freeway, Alpena is the largest city north of Saginaw on the east 
side of northern lower Michigan. With a population of 13,000, it serves as the center for 
commerce, education, health care, hospitality, and culture for the surrounding rural area. Though 
a resort setting during the summer and fall, Alpena is an industrial town with nn organized 
workforce that is not immune to the persistently high unemployment and poverty levels and low 
educational attainment that characterize the entire region. 

Project Description 

While the project proposal listed 18 specific objectives for the 18-monlh period, the project 
had the following overall goals: 1) to refine and develop a replicable system of ass-ssment and 
evaluation that will enable the Alpena instructional team to meet the individual learning needs of 
250 project participants; 2) to design workplace specific instructional plans and materials based on 
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the characteristics and existing resources of each work site; 3) to establish a highly interactive 
workplace partnership sensitive to the challenges of the changing workplace; 4) to implement a 
quarterly evaluation plan under the guidance of the Penn State Institute for the Study of Adult 
Literacy. 

The project accomplished these goals. The project proposed to serve 250 employees in six 
industrial sites using the functional context approach to instniction; this objective was met. While 
one of the businesses is international in scope, most could be classified as small businesses. In 
most of the sites employees attended class during work time; support services were not needed in 
terms of child care or transportation. 

Evaluation Plan 

The letter summarizing the initial evaluation visit in October 1993 is attached in Appendix A. 
Some discrepancies had occurred between what was proposed and the activities being undertaken 
perhaps due to the change in project directors. (The project director of the first NWLP project who 
wrote the proposal left ACC as the second project began.) Corrective actions resulted from that 
evaluation letter to remedy what had been discrepancies. The evaluator received an update on the 
project modifications during her August 1^94 visit. 

The project staff undertook considerable efforts to do their own formative evaluation by 
surveying students about the long-tenn impact of the program on their attitudes toward lifelong 
learning, community involvement, family, and job status. These data are summarized in the final 
report from the project. 

During the final site visit in August, the evaluator * *erviewed the project director, instructors, 
students, industry trainers, and plant/division managers in most of the sites. The questionnaires in 
Appendix B provided the basis for interviews with program stakeholders. The project director was 
asked to review the questions in advance and modify them. He distributed them prior to the visits 
to give stakeholders opportunity to think about their responses. Tlie interview responses were well 
thought out; some personnel had even made notes of points to be covered. 
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The evaluator was not taken to one industry during her visits; the only explanation was that the 
company was not as open to visitors as the other businesses. The evaluator did not meet with 
representatives from the Thunder Bay Labor Council although some of the workers who were 
interviewed are members. 

One proposed industrial partner dropped out and another chose to participate only to a limited 
extent during the current project although that company was actively involved in the first project. 
(This may have been due to personnel changes in the industry. The company is again participating 
during the third project.) 

Responses of Stakeholders 

Stakeholders were unanimous in their support of the program. In fact, in every site the 
management and students expressed a desire to continue if the third NWLP grant would be 
awarded. If the third grant had not been awarded, it would be difficult for the small businesses to 
continue the program in spite of their satisfaction. However, some arrangements may have been 
worked out on a contractual basis. 
Students 

Regardless of job classification, seniority, age, race, or gender, students were 
overwhelmingly positive about the program. Some saw it as a help to advancement in the 
company, but most were motivated by the desire for self-improvement. Tliey consistently 
mentioned the importance of their teacher, the individualized instruction and assistance, and the 
opportunity to use a computer in learning (when available). Most reported that they were able to 
use what they learned in class on the job and at home, and that they brought literacy-related 
problems from the job and home to class for instiuctional help. 

One of the benefits to the program often cited was learning more about the company. They 
now understood the "big picture'' and saw their role in a better perspective. They reported being 
able to use materials related to their jobs that previously they could not understand. Tliey 
expressed gratitude to the company for being able to attend "school'' during work time. They 
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reported that their supervisors and coworkers were supportive. While no one used the word 
empowerment, that seems to describe the feeling of the students interviewed. 
Industry CEOs, Trainers, and Supervisors 

All were unanimously positive about the program. Although some initial difficulties had been 
encountered in arranging work coverage for students and adjusting to the college "culture," they 
saw the benefits to the students. They felt that the grant period was too short to be able to quantify 
the results, but they saw evidence of enhanced morale and communication skills. In the plants 
which are organi-ed into tean.3, management noted that students were able to participate in ways 
that they could not prior to classes. Better relations between management and anion members were 
seen as a result of the communication and problem-solving classes in at least two locations. 
College Project Director and Instructors 

The NWLP project has opened up new opportunities for collaboration between the college and 
local industries. The college has offered other classes onsite as well .is on campus as a result of 
this relationship. College staff have also developed job-specific curricula a id classes for other 
industries following the NWLP model. All expressed that the strong industry support had been an 
essential part of the success of the prograir.. Working with the students and watching their 
progress were mentioned most often as the highlight of the program. 

Advisory councils within the companies helped communicate information about the program 
as well as advise on the implementation. An oversite committee consisting of representatives from 
the various companies and the Thunder Bay Labor Council facilitates communication across the 
industries and with the college. 

ACC staff perceived that the industries have benefited from the problem-solving and 
communication skills insffuction which has led to a more trainable workforce— one that can also 
show initiative and work together in teamwork. Workers seem more confident and able to take 
responsibility. The workers seem "turned on" to learning; the more classes they take, the more 
they want. 
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Fnistrations included the difficulty in demonstrating the gains that they see in the workers. 
Standardized tests are not relevant to the content of instruction. Quantification of gains is 
especially difficult in the communication and problem-solving classes while math was perceived to 
be easier to document with criterion-referenced assessments. 

The staff also expressed that some companies expected a "quick fix." One or two companies 
expected workers to take classes on their own time. Those companies whose management shared 
the goals of the program with the college had the most successful programs, realizing that basic 
education is a long-term commitment that should be offered on work time because of the benefits to 
the company. 

They also felt that the division between education and training is artificial when the functional 
context approach to instruction is used. The best training program would be one in which 
customized basic skills instniction is integrated with technical training to ensure relevance of 
instniction and application back to the job. 

The staff felt that they are receiving good support from the college. Since most of them teach 
both in the workplace literacy program as well as in the regular college program for traditional 
community college students, the concepts of adult and work-based learning gained from the 
NWLP project are being incorporated into the regular college curriculum. ACC is therefore 
benefiting from the experiences of delivering instniction in the workplace. 

The staff felt that they had a good team with solid leadership. Working together was 
considered to be strong point They felt that the NWLP project was a real learning experience for 
them. Having no predetermined curriculum but responding to companies' and workers' needs in 
designing instruction has been an opportunity for personal growth. 

Impact Data 

The final report describes the results of the college's surveys of the self-perceived impact of 
the program. These appear to be positive. 
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Job-Specific Test Results 

The math instructor developed job-specific criterion-referenced tests to assess learning. No 
statistical tests could be performed on these results, given that different tests were used in different 
workplaces depending on the company's needs. (These are reported in ACCs final report.) 
Clearly, the students showed gains in the basic skills assessed within the context of specific jobs. 
Staniiardized Test Results 

The TABE results are reported in the ACC final report. Not surprisingly, they do not reflect 
the gains that the instructors, students, and their supervisors have seen. 
Portfolio Assessments 

The proposal (written by the previous project director) had said that student progress would be 
demonstrated by portfolio assessment. While attempts were made to carry out this plan, most of 
the companies and workers did not see the value in creating portfolios. 

The communications instnictor created a portfolio for each class. In it he placed his lesson 
plans, self-evaluation of each lesson, observations of the students, and sample student work. The 
portfolios kept the project director informed about the instnictor' s activities and assisted in 
formative evaluation of the program. 

Conclusions 

During the initial site visit the evaluator should have offered training and group planning to 
address the evaluation efforts so that everyone understood and agreed upon what was being 
monitored. Instructors (except for the math instructor) needed help in developing job-specific or 
job-related, criterion-referenced tests to measure mastery of the basic skills taught. These 
assessments could have shown the gains that were perceived. 

All the classes seemed to be open to students' needs and goals as well as meeting those of the 
industries. The instructors were highly regarded in all sites for their abilities to meet the students' 
need: individualize the curriculum, and relate to industry personnel, policies, schedules, and so 
forth. Instructors expressed some difficulty in determining the lines between workplace literacy 
and training, wishing that the two efforts could be more closely integrated. 



While most of the industries were unable to quantify the impact of the program in terms of 
productivity, quality, absenteeism and so forth, they are committed to its continuation within each 
industry site. One small industry, however, was able to track the impact of the program on its 
business output; the very impressive data are reported in ACC's final report. 
Success Stories 

Some of ACC's workplace literacy classes have been linked to company restructuring or 
labor-management relations efforts. For example, the workplace communications instructor was 
working with a company that is attempting to institute self-directed work teams in a small, self- 
contained coremaking process; as part of the NWLP grant, ACC was building teamwork skills 
while also teaching communication and problem-solving skills. 

In another company workplace literacy classes on communication and problem-solving have 
become the vehicle for resolving tensions between management and a newly formed union. The 
instructor required as part of the class that the students as a group devise an improvement in the 
workplace which is then presented to the president of the company at the end of the course. The 
focus of the course then becomes the sUidy of the pros and cons of the suggested improvement— ii 
which problem solving skills arc taught— and of effective ways to communicate the idea to the 
president. Several of these class projects have been adopted as part of the quality movement of the 
company. The classes, in which all employees have participated, are helping defuse bad labor- 
management relations inherited from a previous company president. The company is currently 
negotiating the creation of a video for orientation of new workers which came from a problem- 
solving class targeted to new hires. 

As a result of the NWLP classes, workers want more classes. For the first time the NWLP 
classes are beginning to serve as "feeder" programs to ACC's degree programs as well as to other 
training. For example, the math insinictor is using laptop computers in teaching job-specific math 
skills; this instruction will also serve as a bridge from the workers' current math instrxiction to 
further training in CAD. 
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Issues 

Rurality, Jn rural areas trust is very important. People lack the anonymity that can be found 
in large urban areas. In Alpena, as in other rural areas, one has to deliver on one's promises 
because one is dealing with friends, neighbors, and associates. ACQ therefore, is especially 
concerned with its commitments to the businesses, industries, and unions in its service district. 
The sense of trust must be maintained. Therefore, quality is always an issue in order to keep good 
v^ill toward the college. This sense of trust was apparent in the good working relations of the 
NWLP staff with its industrial partners. 

Newsletter. The professional-looking monthly newsletter became a very effective 
communication tool with the industrial partners as well as with others outside the community. 
Student contributions also encouraged workers* participation in the newsletter. Other NWLP 
projects might use this vehicle as well.. 

Institutionalization. It is difficult to institutionalize externally funded programs because 
ACC lacks the resources to deliver workplace literacy services as do the small businesses that it 
serves. Yet the need is there. While the workplace literacy program has been relying on the 
NWLP funding which is now for a three-year period, the purpose of this funding is not program 
maintenance but demonstration and evaluation of effective workplace literacy practices. It is not 
intended to be used for long-term service delivery. Eventually, ACC and its industrial partners will 
have to face this reality. 

Coordination. Research tells us that technical training and workplace literacy education are 
most effective if integrated. Education becomes more meaningful if applied directly in the context 
of the workplace or in support of technical training. However, the funding guidelines of the 
NWLP prevent integration of technical training with workplace literacy instniction. The workplace 
literacy program is to be separate; technical training during workplace literacy classes is strictly 
forbidden under grant guidelines. 

Technology. As classes are opened up in more remote areas of the service district, 
including the former Wurtsmith Air Force Base which closed two years ago, technology for 
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distance education could be useful. At the moment ACC lacks a coordinated plan for using 
existing, albeit limited, resources in computers, e-mail, and interactive video. Instructors are 
commuting from Alpena to deliver instruction to satellite locations. Although computers were 
purchased with NWLP funding, the evaluator saw only limited use of them in instruction. She 
also did not see the use of customized software to meet the learning needs of the specific workplace 
and workers. 

Customization. Training objectives were tied to company business objectives, and reflect 
company and employee needs. Workers and management were asked about their goals and needs 
for the workplace literacy program as part of the need^ assessment process. While formal literacy 
task analyses did not appear to have been performed, the mutual needs were being met through a 
participatory approach. Instruction was being customized to the workplace, making it highly 
effective. 

Formative evaluation. The project staff should be commended for their considerable 
efforts to do their own formative evaluation by surveying students about the long-term impact of 
the program on their attitudes toward lifelong learning, community involvement, family, or job 
status. These data were used to inform and modify the program. They are reported in ACCs final 
report. 

Skilled staff. The staff demonstrated an understanding of adult learning, adult education 
principles, and workplace literacy instruction. Not only are they highly educated in their 
disciplines, but also they have internalized the goals of the program. The expertise of each staff 
person complemented that of the others. At least one of the staff members kept his own portfolio 
of the work of each class, including the lesson plans, responses of individual students, sample 
student papers, self-evaluation of the class activities, and so forth. The director of the workplace 
literacy and technical training programs comes from a non-educational background; however, he is 
effective in his leadership of the program by his empowerment of the other staff who report to him. 
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A Final Note 

The strengths of this NWLP project arc its effective partnerships, delivery of customized 
instruction, participatory approach to curriculum development, and strong staff. Its nev/sletter i: 
model to other projects. The self-analysis that occurred throughout the project, some of which i 
consultation with the external evaluator, was also evident in the final report. This evaluation rep 
has attempted to highlight the strengths that were clearly evident during the site visits. 
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INSTITUTE 
FOR THE STUD\ 



OF ADULT 
LITERACY 



October 20. 1993 



Don MacMaster 
Alpena Community College 
666 Johnson Street 
Alpena. MI 49707 

Dear Don: 

Let me begin by thanking you for your wonderful hospitality during my recent visit (October 
11-13) to Alpena. I really enjoyed the opportunity to meet your Instructors, College personnel, 
and the CEOs at Baker Enterprises and Tawas Plating, and Human Resources director at Besser. 
I also enjoyed the brealdast with Tina and Rachel: good luck on upcoming events! 

I have enclosed a draft of a letter that I need for you to ask Anne to type on your letterhead and 
send back to me. Penn State now requires a letter from a site where we might gather data, even 
interview data. Since I am assuming that you will want me to Interview participants and 
stakeholders more thorouglily than I did, and do some sort of report, I need you to send me a 
letter of Invitation which I can file with the consent form, Thanlcs. 

Please look over the fomis I gave you. You may also want to show them to the Instructors and 
anyone else you choose. Feel free to modify them. (Since I didn't use them on this last visit, the 
date is Irrelevant.) On my next visit I will want to be more thorough and will need lo Interview 
program stakeholders more systematically. Please return the revised forms along with your 
letter to me so that I can file them, wltli the Human Subjects Protection office. I am assuming 
that you will continue to gather attitude data and analyze impact data for students and the 



As you know, we spent a lot of time reviewing the AGO proposal that represents your scope of 
work for the project. Even though It was written by someone who Is no longer In Alpena, you 
need to either follow It or file an amended scope of work. Your project appears to be going well; 
with some extra effort you can probably meet the goals and objectives set forth in the proposal, 
My final evaluation report will recap the efforts you made in meeting each one. 

Rather than review In detail everything we discussed, let me ask you to review the proposal 
with your staff and plan how you can accomplish the goals and objectives. Of particular 
concern to me were the following: 

• review and update of the literacy task analyses l^y the Internal project advisory 
committees 

• evidence that Instruction is based on the reviewed and revised task imalyses using 
workplace (or simulated workplace) materials 

The Pennsylvania Stale University 

College of Education 

204 Colder Way, Suite 209 

University Park, PA 16801-4756 ' 

814.863-3777 

FAX: 814-863-6108 

BITNET: iSAte^PSUVM ^ Q ^ 



companies. 



Equal Opporlunify University 



♦ feedback on program activities by the project advisory' committees within all 
companies {whetl'ier or not classes are being held at the moment) 

♦ periodic meetings of the external oversight committee to keep everyone informed and to 
encourage new classes 

♦ formalizing procedures for using portfolios in program evaluation 

♦ revising student surveys to get better Information 

♦ using TABE locator tests to ensure that students take the correct level of the TABE 
survey (unless you are sure that all students are functioning at the A or advanced level) 

♦ use of informal (criterion referenced) assessments of skills taught at the beginning and 
end of classes 

♦ impact data to show that the classes have had some positive effect on the companies 
(here again your project advisory committees could help) 

♦ more flexible scheduling of class durations based on company and student needs (16 
hours may be too short to show long term growth) 

♦ opportunity for all sites to use customized computer-assisted Instruction (especially 
since you are ordering hardware with grant funds); we could help you with selecting 
some software if you wish. 

You are doing many fine things, such as your problem solving and math courses using 
workplace needs and materials as the basis for the curriculum. Your newsletter Is excellent; I 
am pleased to be able to contribute. Your partners seem to be very committed (which Is 
fantastic)* and your instructors are topnotch. 

As I said, myjob is to make you look good so don't hesitate to ask for help. Since you are going 
to do the data analyses for pre- and posttests. I can spend more time helping you figure out 
evaluation strategic- I will be eager to hear about your visit to I.U. 



Eunice N. Askov 
Professor of Education 
Director. Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy 

P.S. Enclosed Is a draft of an article for your newsletter. Feel free to modify it to fit your needs 
and space. 



Sincerely 




A 
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August 16, 1994 

Don MacMaster 
Alpena Community College 
666 Johnson Street 
Alpena. MI 49707 

Dear Don: , 

Thanks for your helpfulness at a busy Ume for you. The trip last week went very 
well. I had a good opportunity to talk to the currently active partners (except 
Omni), students, and instructors. I also appreciate the time with the top college 
administrators. 

You have addressed most of my concerns expressed in my October 20, 1993, 
letter with regard to deviations from the proposal. You have talcen corrective 
action or justified what you are doing. 

You know my concern with the apparent under-utilization of tl:ie laptop computers 
which were ordered for the project. Using computer "tools" or applications such 
as Kendall Surneilx did at Fletcher, is certainly a wonderful way to teach math 
skills. We also discussed possibilities of using customizable software and 
appropriate criterion-referenced assessment software. Again, please let me know 
if we can give you any help along this line. 

Please thank your staff and all others who took the time to talk to me last week. 
You have every right to feel proud of your highly successful project! I look forward 
to receiving your final report so that I can write the accompanying evaluation 



Eunice N. Askov 
Professor of Education 
Director, Inst'tute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy 

Enclosure 

The Pennsylvania State University 

College of Education 

204 Colder Way, Suite 209 

Universily Pari , PA 16001-4756 

814-863-3777 

FAX: 81 4-863-6 108 

BITNET: ISAL@PSUVM 

' An Equal Opportunity University 



report. 



sincerely. 




APPENDIX B 
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Alpena COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROJECT 
Workplace Literacy Project 
Learner Group Interview Guide 
August 10-12, 1994 



1. Place of Employment: 

2. Name of Class: 

3. How satisfied were you with ttie class? Wtiy? 

4. Wtiat was ttie most important part? Least Important? 



5. What did you gain from the class? 



6. How did the class help you with your job? 



7. How did the class help you outside the job? 



8. What was most difficult for you with the class? Easiest? 

* • 

9. What did you like best about the class? Least? 

10. Did the class help you with getting an advancement or a better job? 

lOS 
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•11. How did your fellow workers feel about you taking tho class? 



12. Would you recommend others to take the class? 



1 3. Did you get support from your supervisor to attend the class? 



♦ 14. Do you look forward to any more classes? 



15. Do you do any more reading (math or writing) at work than you did before the 
class? Any more at home? If yes, explain. 



16. Other comments. 




Ho 
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Alpena COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROJECT 
Workplace Literacy Project 
Supervisor/Training Director Interview Guide 
August 10-12, 1994 

1. Name of Company: 

2. Name of Class: 

3. Number of workers who participated . 

4. How satisfied were you with the class(es)? Why? 



5. How did the workers benefit? 



6. How did the company benefit? 



7. What were the shortcomings of the class(es)? 



8. What changes have you noticed in the workers who participated? (productivity, 
quality, safety, absenteeism, retention) 



9. Has participation in the class(es) affected, their chances for advancement? 



10. How much did the workers talk to you about the class(es)? 



ERIC 
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1 1 . How did the workers who participated feel about the class(es)? 



12. How did the other workers feel about the class(es)? 



13, How does this training compare with training the connpany has done or could do 
itself? 



14. Would you recommend the company continue this kind of training? 



15. What are the advantages and disadvantages of working with the College in 
offering the class(es)? 



16. Other comments: 
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Alpena COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROJECT 
Workplace Literacy Proiect 
Interview Guide For Partners (Training Director) 
August 10-12, 1994 



How satisfied are you with the project? Why? 



What benefits have you obtained? How did the workers benefit? (productivity 
quality, safety, absenteeism, retention) 



Dia your expectations change during the course of the project? How? 



What were your major disappointments? 



How effective was the partnership between industry and the College? 



How cost-effective was the project? 



How do you feel about continuing the project? 



What changes do you see in the near future that would change the needs of your 
workers for training? 



Would you recommend this training program to your colleagues in other 
companies? 
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Alpena COMMUHITY COLLEGE PROJECT 
Workplace Literacy Project 
Staff Interview Guide 
August 10-12, 1994 



1 . How satisfied are you with the project? 



2. What were the greatest satisfactions? Least? 



3. What factors helped with the success of the project? 



4. What factors acted as deterrents to the project? 



5. To what extent were there agreements on the goals among all stal<eholders? 



6. What do you see as the major outcomes? Major disappointments? 

7. What factors helped with development of the program? What was a waste of time? 

8. How do you feel about your linkage with industry? Will it continue? 

9. What was the most difficult part of the project? 
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10. What would you change? 



1 1 . How cost-effective was it? 



12. What are your plans for the fu;ure regarding this program? 
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